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How Much Is Farmer's Digest Worth? 


“I enjoy Farmer’s Digest and find 
it so valuable that I would like you 
to quote me a price on all issues 
since 1945. I will bind them and 
have a complete library for reading 
and reference.” 

” 7. - 

“One article in Farmer's Digest 
made me at least a thousand dol- 
lars. I can say your magazine is 
the best investment I ever made.” 


+ . s 


“Had I subscribed to your maga- 
zine years ago, farming for me 
would have been much more profit- 
able. I won’t be without it again.” 


* ~ e 


Needless to say, Farmer’s Digest 
is worth many times our low sub- 
scription price to the readers who 
wrote the statements above. It is 
surely worth more than $2.50 per 
year to any farmer. That’s why we 
urge you to keep your Farmer’s Di- 
gest subscription renewed why 
we respectfully suggest that you 
give at least one subscription to a 
friend, relative or business associ- 
ate this Christmas. 





Just Off the Press . . . New Handy Reference Book 


GRASSES AND GRASSLAND FARMING. 
by Professor Hi W. Staten of Oklahoma A & M 


“The finest book on grassland farming yet to appear.” 


New book shows you how to get more and better beef, 


Louis Bromfield 


more 


milk, more profits from your land. Tells how half the United States 


can produce year-round pastures 
other half can be increased by two to four months 


. how the grazing season in the 
how the 


individual farmer can greatly develop grasses he has and increase 


livestock profits tremendously 


how he can start new grasses 


adapted to his soil and climate and realize new milk and beef in- 


come. 


how, in many sound ways, any farmer can obtain maxi- 


mum production per acre and conserve the richness of his soil. 


Price $5... 336 pages, illustrated, indexed, charts and maps. Send 


your order and gift orders to Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 




















How to 


Triple Pasture Profits 


One Dollar of Fertilizer Returned 


Three in Greater Grass Production 





Condensed From Capper’s Farmer 


C. J. Chapman 


ANT to make an invest- 
ment that will pay you a 
300 per cent dividend a 
year? It is pretty hard to beat 
that for a return on your money. 
Over 200 Wisconsin farmers made 
that kind of a deal last year. 
They bought shares of 10-10-10 


for soil improvement. 


The stuff comes in 80 pound 
bags. It works like magic when 
spread over old permanent pas- 
tures that are starving for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium. 
The dividends come in higher 
yields of meat and milk. Records 
kept on measured plots by 136 
of the farmers showed that 500 
pounds of 10-10-10 an acre more 
than doubled grass production. 

This feed boost is not guess- 
work. Each demonstrator fenced 
off an acre to keep his cows from 
“eating the evidence.” Grass was 
clipped, dried, weighed and val- 
ued as a dairy feed on the basis 
of its protein content. 


Average yield from fertilized 
plots was 6,156 pounds of dry 
forage, compared with 2,751 
pounds from untreated pasture. 
Protein content of pasture grasses 
in July is around 18 per cent. 
Such forage, we believe is fairly 
valued at $50 a ton when com- 
pared with cost of 18 per cent 
protein dairy feed. Therefore, the 
3,405 pound increase should be 
worth $85.13. Cost of the 500 
pounds of 10-10-10 was $18. That 
is a net return of better than $3 
for $1. 

Some farmers got even more 
astonishing returns. Anton Lor- 
betski, Oneida county, measured 
the increase on his fertilized pas- 
ture at 6,000 pounds of dry mat- 
ter an acre, which in terms of 
palatable protein feed was worth 
$150. “I wouldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t seen it with my own 
eyes,” said Lorbetski. 


Fertilizer added 5,400 pounds 
an acre to the production of Wil- 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer 
Topeka, Kansas 
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liam Schmidt’s pasture, Ashland 
county. Robert Sawyer, Jackson 
county, got a 4,674 pound jump. 
The treatment gave Barnard Rid- 
dle, Vernon county, over two 
tons increase. Remember that the 
increases are figured on a dry 
matter, or hay, basis. As fresh 
green forage it is worth more for 
milk production. 


We have talked a lot about pas- 
ture renovation — the conversion 
of old grub riddled, weed infested, 
poverty stricken grass areas, to 
lush fields of alfalfa, brome and 
ladino clover. It is the No. 1 pro- 
gram for long time pasture im- 
provement. Farmers who follow 
it are richly rewarded. But direct 
fertilization of old grass stands up 
on the horizon as a great oppor- 
tunity for lower cost milk and 
meat production. 

“Why all the cheering about 
10-10-10,” you ask. “Isn’t it nitro- 
gen we need?” Those are good 
questions, especially when we see 
the thousands of acres of poor, 
thin, yellow, sparse permanent 
grassland pastures that are starv- 
ing for nitrogen. Lack of nitrogen 
is responsible for more poor pas- 
tures than shortage of any other 
plant food. Evidence of the nitro- 
gen hunger shows up in the spring 
when urine spots produce those 
dark green splotches of rank- 
growing grass. 

Many farmers start their pas- 
ture fertilization program by ap- 
plying straight nitrogen fertilizers, 


December 


such as ammonium nitrate, am- 
monium sulphate, nitrate of soda 
and cyanamid. First year or two 
it makes a pretty pasture. Then 
something happens like this typi- 
cal story from Grant county, Wis- 
consin. 


“I applied nitrogen on my pas- 
ture for three or four years. First 
year results were wonderful. Grass 
was long and dark green. Results 
were pretty good the second year. 
The third year the fertilizer just 
didn’t seem to have any wallop 
in it. And the fourth year the 
fertilized grass was poorer than 
the unfertilized.” 


This farmer’s trouble is simply 
explained. The lush growth, 
stimulated by nitrogen, pumped 
other plant foods out of the soil. 
Available phosphorus, potassium 
and lime were reduced much be- 
low the grass needs. Plants can- 
not grow on nitrogen alone. Had 
this farmer applied some 0-20-20 
to supplement the nitrogen his 
pasture would have continued the 
vigorous growth that made-him so 
happy the first year. 


So now we are recommending 
a liberal application of 10-10-10 
for our pastures—a balanced 
plant food supplying nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. These 
elements together with sunshine 
and rain fill the pastures with 
protein—the basis for meat and 
milk making. 

A 10-10-10 fertilizer is a prac- 
tical grade. It is not only good 
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in Wisconsin, but it has a wide 
range of use in the midwest and 
eastern states. Some of the east- 
ern experiment stations have been 
recommending 7-7-7 and 8-8-8 in 
a direct grass fertilization pro- 
gram for years. Dr. Firman E. 
Bear, New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion, says: “If one wants really 
good bluegrass pastures that start 
off early in the spring, extending 
well into the summer, and coming 
on again with luxuriant growth in 
the fall, he should, in our experi- 
ence, give them the equivalent of 
500 pounds of 10-10-10 an acre 
every year.” 


I know 10-10-10 does not meet 
the requirements of all pasture 
soils under all conditions, but it 
does come about as close to meet- 
ing the average over-all needs of 
upland permanent pasture in the 
midwest and eastern states as any 
one grade can. West of the Mis- 
issippi the need for potash appli- 
cations becomes progressively less. 

Some pasture authorities argue 
that 10-10-10 should be applied 
every year. “What is wrong with 
building up a reserve of phos- 
phate and potash?” they ask. 
There is nothing wrong with it, 
in my opinion. But I am think- 
ing of the man who winces at an 
expenditure of $18, or whatever 
500 pounds of 10-10-10 costs, 
every year. Some of the phos- 
phate and potash will carry over 
for at least two years. So, why 
not apply the 10-10-10 every 
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other year and in the intervening 
year 150 to 175 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate? That cuts the 
average annual fertilizer cost 
down to $12 or $13 an acre. 


Fertilizing pastures is easy. In 
many places all you need to do is 
call your dealer and ask him to 
deliver the required tonnage. If 
you don’t have a distributor you 
can probably rent one from your 
dealer. Application may be made 
in early spring or late fall. 


I don’t claim that the 10-10-10 
program for pasture improvement 
is the final answer to our live- 
stock feeding requirement for the 
entire summer. We should plan 
to supplement our fertilized blue- 
grass with some Sudangrass or 
second crop alfalfa or clover from 
mid-July to September. 


But let’s get more out of our 
permanent pastures. We have 
neglected them too long. As 
farmers we devote 90 per cent 
of our time and energy to produc- 
ing crops that we harvest and 
store in our barn, silo and gran- 
ary. We lime our cultivated fields. 
We fertilize the crops grown on 
them. We plant improved high 
yielding varieties. We chore all 
winter feeding these crops to our 
livestock. But when spring comes 
we open the gate and turn our 
animals into an abused and neg- 
lected so-called permanent pas- 
ture that would produce twice as 
much if it were given half the 
consideration shown other crops. 


What to Do 





WHEN ELECTRIC POWER FAILS 





o. " 
+P 
LECTRICITY is necessary 

E to the normal operation of 
Infre- 
quent power line interruptions 


2) 


almost every farm. 


cause great inconvenience and 
often actual hardship. Fortunate- 
ly, it is possible to obtain equip- 
ment or to use equipment already 
on hand to carry on essential op- 
erations in a more or less normal 
manner until electric power is 
restored. 

The gasoline engine on the 
lawn mower or the garden trac- 
tor, may be made to operate the 
water pump, or the milking ma- 
chine. The tractor or automobile 
can furnish vacuum to operate at 
least one milking machine unit. 
Other electrically operated equip- 
ment including the oil burner or 
refrigerator can be operated only 
if power comes from a stand-by 
generator. 


Emergency Milking Machine 
Operation 


The vacuum built up in the 
intake manifold of any tractor or 


Paul R. Hoff 


automobile engine can operate at 
least one milking machine unit in 
event of power failure. It is only 
necessary to run the tractor or 
other vehicle along side of the 
cow stable wall and make a con- 
nection through a window be- 
tween the intake manifold and 
the suction line of the milking 
machine with heavy hose. 


The intake manifold must be 
tapped and threaded to take a 
fitting onto which the hose can 
be attached. This is usually a 
three-eighths or one-half inch 
screw fitting. Hose can be a 
length of milking machine hose, 
pressure sprayer hose, the hose 
from a hydraulic lift system or 
any other hose that will not col- 
lapse under the vacuum Built up 
in the suction line. 

It may be necessary to experi- 
ment to learn the correct speed 
to run the motor. There is likely 
to be a higher vacuum built up in 
the intake manifold than is need- 
ed in the milking machine suc- 
tion line, but if the regulator is 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist 
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working correctly, it will maintain 
the correct suction line vacuum. 
The engine should be started be- 
fore the manifold connection is 
opened, otherwise it may be diffi- 
cult to start. Also, it may be 
necessary to run with a rich mix- 
ture setting of the carburetor to 
compensate for the additional air 
that is being pulled in through 
the manifold. 


The small air-cooled gasoline 
engine on the lawn mower or the 
garden tractor can be low cost 
stand-by power for the water 
pump, the milking machine or 
any other belt-driven appliance. 
The operating speed of these 
small engines is usually a little 
higher than the normal 1,750 
revolutions per minute of an elec- 
tric motor, but if they are not 
overloaded, they may be throttled 
to run at about the same speed. 
Many lawn mowers use a three- 
quarter horsepower engine, but 
some of the larger mowers and 
the small garden tractors use a 
one and a half to two horse- 
power size. 


In general, a gasoline engine 
needs double the horsepower rat- 
ing of an electric motor for the 
same job. For example, a water 
pump that is operated by a one- 
fourth or one-third horsepower 
electric motor can be powered by 
a three-quarter horsepower gaso- 
line engine, but the milking ma- 
chine or the milk cooler that uses 
a one-half or three-quarter horse- 
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power electric motor needs at 
least a one and a half to two 
horsepower gasoline engine. 


In a recent survey made by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, about 80 per cent of 
the owners of stand-by generators 
reported using them at least once 
during the past year. More than 
one-half of the farm families in- 
terviewed listed the operation of 
their automatic home heating 
plants as the main reason for hav- 
ing stand-by power, with the need 
to use water systems and milking 
machines also as primary reasons. 


Stand-by Generators 


It is generally agreed that a 
stand-by generator for farm use 
should have at least 3,000 watts 
capacity. This size can operate a 
water system, a refrigerator, pos- 
sibly a milk cooler or one or 
more other small appliances and 
a minimum number of lights. 
Even the use of some of these 
appliances may need to be stag- 
gered to avoid overloading the 
generator. Larger generators, 
those in the 5 to 10 kilowatt 
(5,000 to 10,000 watts) class, 
permit more normal operation of 
electrical equipment. If there are 
230 volt appliances that must op- 
erate during power interruptions, 
the generator should have 115- 
230 volt output. If not, a 115 
volt generator is satisfactory. 

The capacity of the generator 
must always be great enough to 
start the largest motor that must 
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be operated. A rule-of-thumb is by using electric lights sparingly, 
that the generator rating in kilo- a stand-by generator can keep 
watts must be three times the essential operations going until 
horsepower of the motor. power line current is restored. 


For example, if an essential A generator belt driven by the 
piece of equipment is operated tractor eliminates the need of a 
by a one and a half horsepower separate gasoline engine. Genera- 
motor, a five kilowatt generator tors direct connected to air cooled 
(a standard size) is needed. This gasoline engines are also available. 
is necessary because the amount For large farms and other heavy 
of current for starting a motor is users of electric current, stand-by 
about three times the amount generating equipment of any 
needed to keep it running after needed capacity can be had. The 
it is up to speed. After the large larger units can be obtained to 
motor is up to speed, there is gen- be controlled manually or with 
erator capacity for lights and one controls that start the generator 
or two small appliances such as whenever there is a power inter- 
household refrigerators, heating ruption. Any stand-by generator 
plants, water pumps, etc. or other emergency equipment 

By staggering the operations of should be operated at regular in- 
the various small appliances, by tervals to make sure that it is in 
keeping refrigerators and freezers operating condition when the 
closed as much as possible, and need for it occurs. 


& 
— 





Brucellosis and Tuberculosis Continue to Decline 


Brucellosis (Bang’s disease) and tuberculosis in cattle continued 
to decline in the United States in 1952, on the basis of cattle tested, 
according to the Bureau of Animal Industry. Tuberculosis declined 
from 0.14 per cent in 1951 to 0.11 per cent in 1952. (If Wisconsin’s 
figures were included in the national percentage of brucellosis among 
cattle, the figure would be 4.2 per cent instead of 2.7 per cent.) 


In Wisconsin, all dairy herds were first given the milk test (ring 
test). All herds showing evidence of brucellosis on the milk test were 
then blood tested. The percentage of infection was therefore based on 
the blood tests of a select group previously screened by the milk test. 
As a result, Wisconsin shows a high percentage of individual reactors. 
In other states, no attempt is made to limit blood testing to herds in 
which a milk test shows evidence of the disease. 





















SOIL TEST 


NEW NITROGEN 


from soil, tells how much fertilizer must be added for a given yield 


Condensed From Missouri Ruralist 


has been found. It is simple, 

easy to apply and as reliable 
as the older tests for lime, phos- 
phorus and potassium. 

This discovery means that you 
no longer need to guess about the 
amount of nitrogen fertilizer 
needed to make land produce a 
profitable yield. You can set a 
bushel or a tonnage goal and be 
pretty sure of making it. 

The new test, worked out at the 
University of Wisconsin, is de- 
signed to find how much nitrogen 
a soil can supply for crops the 
coming season. After that is 
known, the amount that must be 
added to make a high yield can 
be figured. 

The test starts with soil sam- 
pling. That is done in the same 
way and under the same rules as 
for lime, phosphorus and potas- 
sium. But the laboratory uses a 
different set of chemicals and it 
must follow a different method of 
calculating to arrive at recom- 
mended applications. This test 


\ NEW TEST for soil nitrogen 


does not tell the total nitrogen 
content of the soil—only that 
which can be delivered to the 
next crop. 


Here is how the method works, 
as outlined by Dr. Emil Truog, 
head of the Wisconsin department 
of soils: Suppose the laboratory 
finds that 200 pounds of nitrogen 
an acre will be in a form which 
crops can use the coming season. 
The figuring starts from there. 
Even though that amount of ni- 
trogen is usable by plants, they 
can’t get all of it for one reason 
or another. Wisconsin scientists 
and others have learned that a 
crop can get only about 40 per 
cent of the usable organic nitro- 
gen. So 40 per cent of 200 pounds 
equals 80 pounds, or the amount 
this particular acre can actually 
deliver. 


Now suppose you want 100 bu- 
shels of corn an acre. Such yield 
takes 150 pounds of nitrogen. 
That much, the crop must be able 
to get from the soil. Since the 
crop on this acre can get only 80 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist 
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pounds of the usable nitrogen, the 
rest must be supplied by fertilizer 
applications. 


Any one crop can get about 60 
per cent of the mineral nitrogen 
in such fertilizers. So to make up 
the remaining 70 pounds required 
for 100 bushels an acre, the ap- 
plication should be 120 pounds of 
nitrogen an acre. That leaves a 
surplus over what the crop can 
extract of two pounds. Dr. ‘Truog 
suggests that isn’t enough for in- 
surance. So he would put on a 
little more. 


L. E. Englebert was supervisor 
of a demonstration of the method 
on 200 Wisconsin farms this sum- 
mer. The fields average about 10 
acres. Each farmer has a goal of 
100 bushels of corn an acre. 


To explain how the new meth- 
od works, Englebert picked a case 
from the demonstration group. 
The farm was once good, but had 
been abused—cropped to a state 
of low fertility. The nitrogen test 
showed this silt loam soil could 
deliver 124 pounds of nitrogen an 
acre. 


“We figure the corn crop could 
get 50 pounds of that,” said En- 
glebert, “which would mean 
about 35 bushels an acre. That 
left the farmer shy 100 pounds 
of nitrogen and 65 bushels of corn 
an acre to meet his goal. 


“To make up part of the de- 
ficiency, the farmer put on eight 
That 


tons of manure an acre. 
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provided 80 pounds of nitrogen, 
but the crop could take only 30 
per cent or 24 pounds. That 
brought the total to 74 pounds. 
The farmer wanted a starter fer- 
tilizer of 400 pounds 3-12-12 an 
acre to be applied at planting. 
That added 12 more pounds of 
nitrogen, but since the current 
crop is able to get only 60 per 
cent of mineral nitrogen, he 
would add only a little more than 
seven pounds of usable nitrogen 
an acre by the application. He 
was still shy 69 pounds of nitro- 
gen.” So at the 60 per cent usa- 
bility rate it took 115 pounds to 
make up the deficiency. 


Nitrogen applications cannot be 
fully effective unless other plant 
food supplies are right. And that 
includes lime, phosphorus and 
potassium. Also moisture and 
temperature conditions will affect 
delivery of nitrogen by the soil 
and use of it by the crop. 


It looks as if the new nitrogen 
test is the long sought missing link 
in soil improvement and yield 
building. Wisconsin scientists are 
using it in the fertility buildup 
and upkeep program. It’s not 
perfect, but as Dr. Truog ex- 
plained, it is the best yet devel- 
oped and it puts nitrogen testing 
on a par with lime, phosphorus 
and potassium testing. It will 
enable you to have your soils 
tested between crops, order need- 
ed nitrogen early and apply it 
ahead of planting or crop need. 
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Details of this test will not be tions. They are not yet ready. 
available to soil laboratories until Also they will be of no value to 
next fall. They are still being individual farmers. Only soil test- 
worked out. Procedures are still ing laboratories can use them. 
being compared. So please do not Instructions to the public will be 
write the investigators for instruc- given later. 


= 
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Fall Crop Profit Prospects Outlined 


Strong markets for oats and barley, steady prices for hay and 
wheat, abundant supplies of seeds and bright prospects for pastures 
are seen for this year’s fall planted crops by Oregon extension service 
economists. 





Feed grains and forage are likely to stay close to the top of the 
“most wanted” list in 1953, Economist M. D. Thomas points out, but 
the situation may be different in other places where big supplies and 
prospects for large carryovers weigh heavily on next year’s market. 

The feed grain market is strong because of continued heavy grain 
demands combined with shrinking reserve supplies, Thomas explains. 
A large 1953 corn crop could upset the oats and barley feed cart but 
the odds are against it. 


While the national wheat picture remains about the same, a 
bumper 1953 crop might make it necessary to put on the production 
brakes, Thomas concludes. “Planting less wheat this year and more 
feed grains could help postpone the day of reckoning that seems in 
store for wheat,” is the way he views the wheat outlook. 


This year’s hay supply in the northwest is about five per cent 
above last year. Supplies seem likely to increase further in the next 
few years which may bring prices down a little, the economists say. 

Seed prospects for the new year are dimmed by big reserves of 
all kinds of cover crop seeds. Crimson clover and common ryegrass 
look like the best seed crop bets for planting this fall but even there 
the prospects are none too bright. 


Pastures offer real promise to farmers, however, as a means of 
making dollars do more, the economists report. Many have found 
more and better pastures one way to beat high feed prices. Pastures 
are one of the cheapest sources of livestock feed and should not be 
overlooked in 1953, Thomas writes. 





RED DANE Dairymen Stress 





Production More Than Appearance 


Condensed From Successful Farming 


Dick Hanson 


N 1946, Red Dane cattle were 
| winning the respect of a few 
Michigan farmers, first to try 
the breed in this country. These 
farmers were crossing Red Danes 
with grade dairy animals. 

Now, six years later, Red Danes 
are firmly established on many 
Michigan dairy farms. The breed 
- is spreading to other states, also. 
Why? Ask any Red Dane owner 
about the breed, and you'll hear 
talk of increased production. That 
is the yardstick by which these 
dairymen judge the Danes. 

The Red Danish breeders have 
even carried their interest in high 
production into the show ring. At 
the Michigan State Fair where 
they've shown for the past two 
years, half the emphasis is placed 
on appearance and half on the 
production record of the animal. 
That’s a new and worth while de- 
parture in dairy cattle show rings. 

Here’s a brief history of what 
has happened to the Red Dane 
breed in the United States. Twen- 
ty Red Dane cows and two bulls 


were hand picked in Denmark to 
serve as the foundation of the new 
American breed. That was in 
1936. Dean E. L. Anthony, of the 
division of agriculture at Mich- 
igan State college, made the se- 
lection. 

These original 22 animals were 
placed on the USDA experimen- 
tal farm at Beltsville, Maryland. 
Bulls from this herd have been 
used in the breed - development 
program in Michigan. A. C. 
Baltzer, extension dairyman at 
Michigan State college, has been 
in charge of placement of bulls 
and the entire development pro- 
gram on farms in Michigan since 
it started in 1938. During that 
time he has supervised placement 
and breeding programs. for 85 


bulls. 

The Red Dane program started 
on 14 farms. It soon spread and 
now has been established on farms 
in 28 counties. 

Seven Red Dane bulls at the 
Michigan Artificial Breeders Co- 
operative, East Lansing, now are 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming 
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serving 4,500 cows artificially. 
Another 48 bulls are being used 
for natural breeding. These bulls 
are changed from farm to farm, 
usually at the end of one year. 
A total of 220 Michigan farmers 
have joined the American Red 
Danish Cattle Association. Be- 
tween 750 and 800 farmers are 
using Red Dane semen in artifi- 
cial breeding. 


Just how good has the Red 
Dane proved to be? Its growth 
in popularity is one indication. 
Another is in the hard facts of 
the production records kept by 
farmers raising Red Danes. 


The seven Red Dane bulls at 
the Michigan Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative have a proof record 
of 360 to 392 pounds butterfat 
per daughter. There are about 
100 records in this class. These 
records might not seem so star- 
tling until you realize that these 
bulls have been mated with beef 
cows, scrubs and grade animals. 
They haven’t been used on top 
quality purebreds that have been 
bred up for years. 

These bulls are starting from 
scratch in most cases, putting pro- 
duction ability into ordinary grade 
cows on ordinary farms. 

Six bulls that were at the Mich- 
igan Artificial Breeders Coopera- 
tive bull stud earlier were checked 
for the production ability they 
gave their daughters. Records 
have come in on about 250 of 
their daughters now in produc- 
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tion. These daughters are pro- 
ducing at the rate of about 370 
pounds of butterfat a year. 


Those figures give a picture of 
what Red Danes can do. The 
records above are on an average 
of 60 daughters apiece. And they 
are not selected records. They 
include every record that had 
come in when the average was 
figured up. 

Another proof of the value of 
Red Danes is the fact that they 
bring more on the market than 
animals of other dairy breeds. A. 
C. Baltzer reports that a check 
of some of Michigan’s principal 
markets, and on farmers using 
Red Dane breeding, showed that 
vealers brought 5 to 10 cents more 
per pound on the market than 
those of other dairy breeds. And 
cows that have to be replaced 
bring more at the market, too. 
That’s an important consideration 
when you figure that cows in the 
average dairy herd are replaced 
every five years. 

A few Red Danes have been 
fed out to go to market as meat 
animals. Although they didn’t 
bring as high a price as most of 
the beef breeds, they did sell for 
more than the dairy breeds of 
comparable age and weight. 

Red Dane breeders have gone 
through some tough years of ac- 
curate record keeping and careful 
breeding. These dairymen have 
stressed production. They’re in- 
terested in what kind of a contri- 
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bution their animals make in the 
way of a bigger milk check. 

Lester Appel, Marlette, Mich- 
igan, is one of the original Red 
Dane owners. He got his first 
Red Danes in 1939. He now has 
about 75 head in all, with about 
30 of these in milk production. 

We asked Appel if he was still 
satisfied with Red Danes. Here’s 
his answer: “My herd now is 
averaging better than 400 pounds. 
That’s a great deal better than 
before I got the Red Danes.” We 
got the same answer from other 
Red Dane owners we talked with. 

Appel had Shorthorns, Dur- 
hams, Holsteins and Jerseys in his 
herd when he got his first Red 
Dane bull. Here’s what happened 
to production: 


In 1939, Appel had 22 cows 
averaging 8,113 pounds of milk 
with a 4.25 per cent butterfat 
average. Ten years later, Appel 
was milking 29 cows. These cows 
averaged 10,114 pounds of milk 
with a 4.25 per cent butterfat 
content. That was a definite, 
money making improvement. 

Here’s a typical example of 
what happens _productionwise 
when Red Dane blood is intro- 
duced into a grade herd. These 
figures were taken from Lester 
Appel’s production record book. 

A Red Dane bull was mated to 
a grade Brown Swiss cow. The 
cow’s fat record for four years 
on twice-a-day milking, 305 day 
lactation, was 255, 306, 268 and 
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528 pounds. The daughter of the 
Brown Swiss cow and the Red 
Dane bull had four year fat pro- 
duction record of 439.8, 455, 504 
and 526 pounds on twice-a-day 
milking, 305 day lactation period. 
Quite an increase for a first cross. 
But it’s not unusual, according to 
other dairymen using Red Dane 
bulls on grade cows. 


Harry Prowse, also of Marlette, 
is president of the American Red 
Danish Cattle Association. Prowse 
was one of the original co-opera- 
tors in the Red Dane experiment. 
He began by crossing a Red Dane 
bull on his Shorthorn cows. Milk 
production jumped, and he has 
been a Red Dane booster ever 
since. 


Red Dane cattle are deep 
bodied and fairly short legged, 
compared to other dairy breeds. 
These animals have strong mid- 
dles and good toplines. The true 
Dane color is a deep cherry red. 
That color helps when cattle go 
to market. r 

In many of the Michigan herds, 
you'll find animals that aren’t 
cherry red. For example, the first 
cross of a Red Dane bull on a 
Holstein cow produces an animal 
that is mostly black with a rust 
colored topline. As more crosses 
are made, the red color becomes 
more evident. 

The rules governing the Amer- 
ican Red Danish Cattle Associa- 
tion leave little room for error. 
Farmers in the program must be- 
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long to the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association. When the off- 
spring of a Red Dane bull fin- 
ishes a lactation, the 305 day, 
twice-a-day milking record is sent 
by the tester to the association 
headquarters at Fairview, Mich- 
igan. That is, if the farmer ever 
figures on registering the animal 
or her descendants. 


With this arrangement, any 
time you are interested in buying 
a Red Dane, you can check on the 
exact production of the female 
ancestors back to the time the 
original Red Danes were brought 
to this country. This production 
registry also makes it tough for 
a farmer to sell a low producer, 
and it results in more careful cull- 
ing and selection of breeding 
animals. 


You can start in the Red Dane 
program with your own herd of 
cows. Some farmers have even 
started with beef herds, and many 
with ordinary grade dairy herds. 
But cows can’t be registered until 
the third generation and bulls un- 
til the fourth generation. 


That’s another thing these 
original Red Dane dairymen have 
gone through. All of their first 
three generations of bull calves 
had to be culled and sold on the 
market. This was necessary be- 
cause these animals didn’t have 
enough Red Dane blood to carry 
the inherited high production and 
consistency that makes this breed 
so popular. 
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With such high standards set by 
breeders, it’s evident why Red 
Danes command respect in Mich- 
igan. But apparently their owners 
believe that such a rugged breed- 
ing program pays off. All of the 
original 14 farmers who started 
in the program still have their 
herds and are carrying on the 
breeding work. In some cases, 
sons or other family members are 
continuing with the Danes. 


At present, no more Red Danes 
or semen from bulls is being 
allowed into the United States 
because of outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Europe. But 
A. C. Baltzer believes that even if 
no more animals are imported, 
breeders in Michigan have a 
broad enough base on which to 
continue their breeding work. 


The Red Dane breed has begun 
expanding outside of Michigan. 
About half a dozen bulls have 
been sold to farmers in Texas, 
Montana, Idaho, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. 


Baltzer sums up the Red Dane 
contribution to date this way: 
“They have offered our Michigan 
farmers a robust dairy inheri- 
tance, resulting in consistently 
high yields of milk with a four 
per cent butterfat test. Red Danes 
look, and are, solid and substan- 
tial. They have firmly established 
themselves as a dairy breed with 
their desirable milking qualities 
and utility value.” 

As to the future of the breed, 
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Baltzer says, “That depends on their present success, they'll go 
the present breeders. If they hold _ places!” 

fast to the basic principles of good The future looks bright for the 
breeding and the dairy manage- Red Dane dairymen. More milk 
ment practices that have led to means greater profits. 


& 





Economist Estimates Cost of Feeding Lambs 


Feeders who plan to feed lambs on a sorghum grain, molasses, 
alfalfa cube mixture will need about 25¥4c a pound to break even this 
year, with lambs worth 20!4c a pound delivered at the feed lot. That’s 
an estimate by H. B. Pingrey, agricultural economist with New Mexico 
A & M college, who bases his figures on actual feedlot performance 
of lambs in the Pecos valley. 

The above estimated cost of lamb per one pound of sale weight 
at Kansas City is based on a gain of .48 pounds a head daily, Pingrey 
says. This rate of gain was actually obtained by a feeder who pur- 
chased 58 pound lambs. They were on feed an average of 100 days 
and gained 48 pounds a head. After shearing four and two-thirds 
pounds of wool per head, the lambs weighed nearly 102 pounds at the 
market in Kansas City. 

Estimated feed lot costs this season will approximate $10.22 a 
head or the equivalent of $29.04 per hundredweight of gain, assum- 
ing a daily gain of .48 pounds over a 72 day period. 

“Since the cost of gain is higher than the purchase cost this 
season, it would be more economical to purchase heavyweight lambs 
than lightweight lambs,” Pingrey says. The rather high cost of feed 
lot gain results from the high price of local feeds. Based ori $40 a 
ton hay, $3.50 per hundredweight for grain, $2.30 per 100 pounds 
of molasses, and a $12 ton grinding and mixing charge, alfalfa-grain 
cubes will cost $65 a ton. A lamb will consume about three and a 
half pounds of these cubes daily in addition to two-thirds pounds of 
dry alfalfa hay. 


& 
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Each person in the United States now eats 13 per cent more 
food than the average person did 15 years ago. 





An acre of red clover or alfalfa may produce as many as 300 
million blossoms in three or four weeks. No wonder pollinating bees 
are referred to as “busy.” 
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VERY one of the six self- 
propelled combines rolling 
over 3,000 acres farmed by 
Aubrey Pratt and Richard Ren- 
ner near Craigmont, Idaho, has 
one of the straw cutters and 
spreaders invented by their fellow 
townsman, Perry Alloway. So do 
many other combines in this 


northern Idaho grain and small-’ 


seed producing area. 


“Never has straw handling been 
so easy,” observes Pratt. 

A field of alsike clover stubble 
so heavy that Pratt was forced— 
against his better judgment as 
well as his obligations as a super- 
visor of the Lewis county soil con- 
servation district—to reach for a 
match before plowing, sold him 
on the new straw cutter. 

“Hated to do it but the clover 
stubble was three feet high and a 
solid mat,” he explained. Quickly, 
however, he hastened to add it 
was the first time in 10 years he 
had done any burning. “There 
just wasn’t any other way to get 
that field plowed.” 


STUBBLE GULPER 


New Straw Cutter and Spreader 
Attaches to Combine to Mutilate 
Straw and Avoid Plowing Trouble 


Condensed From The Utah Farmer 





By the next harvest, Alloway 
was out with the first of his straw 
attachments. Pratt decided to try 
one. What could be a better test 
than another field of alsike clover 
at the end of the seed-producing 
trail and ready to be turned un- 
der? Pratt had one just as heavy, 
just as tall, and just as matted as 
at the field burned the previous 
fall. 


This time Pratt plowed the al- 
sike stubble without any assist 
from fire. “Not only did we plow 
the field easily but a week later 
went in and rod-weeded it,” he 
added. 

Two whirling cylinders carry- 
ing mowing machine type sickle 
knives made the difference. The 
straw cutter unit is attached to 
the rear of the combine under the 
straw walkers. 

Making its debut three seasons 
ago, the straw cutter now is being 
manufactured by the Armor Met- 
al Products at Helena, Montana. 
Alloway has a patent application 
pending and fully expects to see 
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his attachment on combines the 
country over. Last harvest saw it 
on combines throughout the Pa- 
louse country. 


Living in a country where 
farmers always have had trouble 
with straw, where fall skies were 
hazy with the smoke of burning 
stubble, Alloway has been toying 
with the idea of a straw cutter for 
15 years. First he experiment- 
ed with a single cutter cylinder, 
as did many another inventor 
throughout the country. But that 
clogged easily and frequently. Al- 
though dropping the single cylin- 
der approach, Alloway did not 
give up the idea of an attachment 
for combines that would mutilate 
the straw so viciously there would 
be no plowing trouble. 


Today’s cutter has two drums, 
a slower moving feeder and the 
fast turning cutter. Mower sec- 
tions do the cutting. They are 
bolted to the cylinders. Both of 
the drums are belt driven, the 
feeder usually being belted to the 
rattle rake or straw walker shaft. 
The cutter drum is driven from 
various shafts, depending upon 
the machine. The closer the take- 
off to the motor the better, Allo- 
way comments. 


Four rows of mower sections, 
evenly spaced on the feeder cylin- 
der, provide a steady flow of 
straw and tend to break up heavy 
bunches. On the cutter drum are 
two rows of blades, fairly close 
together and mounted spirally. 
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The cutter blades run through a 
row of pegs spaced about three- 
quarters of an inch apart on the 
bottom of the unit. 


The feeder drum runs slowly, 
about 200 revolutions per minute, 
to provide a steady feed. Running 
at 1200 to 1400 r.p.m., the cutter 
cylinder generates sufficient push 
to throw the groundup chaff out 
the chutes and spread it over the 
ground. 


For most straw, Alloway em- 
phasizes, slightly dull blades do a 
better job of shredding than do 
sharp ones. Only when working 
in greener stuff, such as the alsike 
field, should the edges be kept 
sharp. When one edge becomes 
badly worn the sections are taken 
off and reversed. A lot of cutting 
can be done before resharpening 
is necessary. 


Craigmont area farmers tell the 
visitors who ask about the cutters 
that down stubble is their main 
plowing problem now. One of the 
first questions asked concerns 
power requirements of the unit. 
Is the added load so great it re- 
duces threshing efficiency? 

“No” is the answer. Straw cut- 
ting attachments on practically 
every combine bear it out. Oper- 
ators say the added load is scarce- 
ly noticeable. 

Alloway says the alsike clover 
stubble going through the Pratt 
machine is the toughest assign- 
ment yet handled by his straw 
cutter. Units take in stride, how- 
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ever, straw from 50 bushel wheat regular combining speed. When 
and the vines on pea fields mak- Meiners had finished, all the 
ing a ton or more of dry peas to straw had been reduced to shreds 
the acre. In its home district the and powder. 
cutter has handled straw from all After double cutting the stub- 
grains, peas, beans, several grass ble, Meiners went into the field 
and clover seeds. Alloway has in- with a subsurface plow, breaking 
stalled units on both self-propelled the dry soil into big clods. Still 
and pull-type combines. on top was the pulverized straw. 
One Craigmont district farmer, Meiners says he has always want- 
Henry Meiners, went over one of ed to do this fall type of big clod 
his heavy stubble fields twice, farming with the straw mulch on 
once high to cut the grain and top. 
the second time with the cutter “Such a field is ready for any- 
bar hugging the ground to put all thing short of a gulley washer,” 
the stubble through the cutter. Alloway told the writer as he 
This second, or straw cutting trip, visited this field. “Finely cut 
was made at about double the straw should decay faster, too.” 
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Same Treatment Not Effective for All Types of Mastitis 


Treating your cow for mastitis without knowing which germ is 
causing the trouble is like aiming a gun with your eyes closed—you’re 
not sure what you'll hit. 

Dr. H. S. Bryan, Illinois college of veterinary medicine, says many 
different kinds of germs may cause mastitis in cattle. Some of them 
are streptococci, staphylocci, corynebacteria and pseudomonads. Even 
yeasts are sometimes involved in the disease. 

Treating your cow with penicillin preparations will usually get 
rid of streptococci, the most common cause of mastitis, Dr. Bryan 
says. But it may not be effective against other udder infections. 

For best results, have a laboratory examination made of the milk 
from each cow to see which germ is causing the trouble, and then 
your veterinarian will select the right drug to eliminate the infection. 
This will save the money you might throw away on expensive drugs, 
and the disease will be controlled in time to save the cow. 

Another thing, don’t overlook good sanitation and milking prac- 
tices. These include washing each cow’s udder with a cloth dipped in 
warm disinfectant before she is milked, milking most cows only three 
minutes, milking infected cows last and preventing injuries to teats 
and udders. 








ACH summer some 125,000 
people trudge through fields 
of hybrid seed corn getting 
suntans, pulling tassels from the 
female rows and, last but not 
least, earning over six million dol- 
lars for their work. 

Now, they may find themselves 
replaced by what plant breeders 
call cytoplasmic male sterility. 
This is no complicated chemical 
compound, but it does promise to 
eliminate or sharply reduce the 
personnel -and quality problems 
always present with detasseling. It 
is an unusual characteristic which 
makes the tassels of a plant pro- 
duce no pollen. Since the pollen- 
producing tassel is the male por- 
tion of a corn plant, this means 
that the plant is male sterile. 
Without pollen, of course, an ear 
shoot produces no kernels. 

By using male-sterile plants as 
the female parent in a seed field, 
there is no danger of these plants 


Male Sterile CORN 
MAKES BETTER HYBRIDS 


New Corn Without Pollen May Eliminate 





Detasseling Crews, Improve Purity of Crosses 


Condensed From What’s New in Crops and Soils 
Floyd S. Ingersoll 


becoming self - pollinated. This 
happens when pollen from one 
variety falls on silks of the same 
variety. In seed fields, self-polli- 
nation results in seed which pro- 
duces plants that are not uniform 
or true to type. 


Detasseling does the same thing 
—makes certain that female rows 
shed no pollen and thus cannot 
become self-pollinated. Of course, 
male rows pollinate themselves, so 
only female rows are harvested 
for seed. 


The use of cytoplasmic male 
sterility in the production of hy- 
brid seed corn represents many 
years of intensive work and study 
by corn breeders throughout the 
corn producing area. Such con- 
ditions ‘of sterility were found in 
widely scattered areas — Texas, 
Brazil, Peru—nearly 30 years ago. 

These studies first indicated 
that male sterile characteristics 
can be transmitted from one gen- 
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eration to another. Knowing this, 
the breeders found that it could 
be transferred to an inbred line 
by crossing and maintained in 
that line, with little change in 
other characteristics, by back- 
crossing. 


Then, too, they found that pol- 
len production could be restored 
by crossing with other sub-lines of 
the same inbred or other inbreds 
when these other lines contained 
what is known as a pollen-restor- 
ing factor. 


Now, just what does all this 
mean to a farmer who grows corn 
for feed? There will be little 
change that he can actually see 
—except perhaps a slight reduc- 
tion in the price he pays for seed 
corn. Unfortunately, most of the 
six million dollars producers 
might save by using male sterile 
lines will be off-set by increased 
costs in both breeding work and 
production of foundation seed. 
And suppose a saving of 50 cents 
per bushel is passed along to the 
farmer. This means less than 10 
cents per acre planted. 


However, there are other ad- 
vantages which will be present, 
though invisible. The use of spe- 
cific male sterile lines which have 
only 0.1 per cent pollen-shedding 
tassels should improve the purity 
of commercial hybrids. With de- 
tasseling, a total of two per cent 
tassels shedding pollen is the 
maximum for three inspections, 
and if inspections could all be 
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made at critical times, many fields 
would not meet these require- 
ments. 


Commercial hybrids produced 
with male sterile lines stand a 
good chance of increasing yield— 
perhaps as a result of this in- 
creased purity. Tests to date indi- 
cate such a trend. 


There is a definite possibility 
that the yield of seed production 
fields can be increased. There is 
always some damage to plants 
during the detasseling operation 
and this cuts yields somewhat. 
Some workers believe — though 
there’s only limited evidence yet 
—that a corn plant which doesn’t 
have to produce pollen can divert 
more food to seed production. 


For the hybrid seed corn pro- 
ducer, the future seems to hold 
a mixture of blessings and head- 
aches because the use of cyto- 
plasmic male sterility is not as 
simple as it might seem. Expert 
corn breeders are required to do 
the crossing and _backcrossing 
necessary to introduce this char- 
acteristic into an inbred line. In 
so doing, changes may occur in 
the line. Much of the money 
saved by not detasseling goes into 
production of male sterile founda- 
tion seed which retains the other 
characteristics of the inbred line. 
A generation is added to the pro- 
duction program. The perform- 
ance of male sterile lines to date is 
promising, and future work will 
surely locate factors which are 
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more specific and easier to trans- 
fer to inbreds. 


Seed sold to farmers must pro- 
duce fields of corn with an abun- 
dance of pollen. It is the respon- 
sibility of the seed producer to see 
that this occurs. Two methods 
used at present are both satisfac- 
tory if properly carried out. 


One is blending male sterile 
seed with male fertile seed from 
the same lines on which identical 
pollinators (male parents) have 
been used. Every bushel of seed 
must be properly blended so that 
the stalks produced by male fer- 
tile seeds supply plenty of pollen 
for themselves and the male 
sterile ones in the mixture. 


The second method is using a 
male pollinator which carries the 
pollen restoring factor. Elaborate 
breeding work is sometimes re- 
quired to incorporate this factor 
into desired lines. When this fac- 
tor is used, it must be definite 
and specific. The environment 
under which the corn is produced 
can not be a factor. Farmers can 
not be expected to accept excuses 
when their corn fails to shed pol- 
len. 

There are other hazards that 
may be encountered before seed 
gets to the farmer. The major 
problem is the possibility of a sup- 
posedly male sterile line shedding 
pollen in a crossing field. The 
first male sterile lines were not 
considered specific or stable for 
sterility. However, recently de- 
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veloped material seems to be more 
specific and more stable—at least 
when used with some lines. But, 
there remains a problem to over- 
come even in this material. The 
amount of pollen shedding seems 
to vary with location. Three 
Texas locations reported complete 
sterility whereas a fourth showed 
considerable pollen shedding. Ro- 
land Holden, hybrid corn pro- 
ducer of Williamsburg, Iowa, re- 
ported a tendency toward pollen 
shedding on the less fertile spots 
in the field. 


One Illinois male sterile line, 
Kys, seems to be specific. Its pol- 
len restoring factor seems to be 
specific, too. 

The responsibility of the pro- 
ducer of both foundation and 
hybrid seed becomes a terrific 
one. The incorporation of the 
male sterile characteristic into the 
proper line, and conserving the 
performance of the line is not a 
task for the amateur corn breeder. 
Dr. J. R. Holbert, manager of 
Funk Bros. Seed Co., says, “The 
use of male sterility takes the pro- 
duction of foundation seed away 
from the boys and hands it to the 
men.” 


In spite of this added responsi- 
bility, work with male sterility 


presents another great opportu- 
nity for the nation’s corn breeders. 
They have accepted the chal- 
lenge, and work is progressing in 
many parts of the country. 























He Drained a $75,000 Ranch; 


Sold It for $1,000,000 


Condensed From The Milwaukee Journal 


Walter Monfried 


UR old American frontier 
() kept moving westward for 
a century and a half. When 
it bumped into the Pacific a few 
decades ago, it was supposed to 
have changed our habits and our 
outlook. It was supposed to have 
taken a large chunk out of that 
supply of opportunity which was 
every American’s birthright. 

But Jim Stevenson has been so 
busy building and farming most 
of his life that he neglected to 
learn of the disappearance of the 
frontier and opportunity. After he 
reached the Pacific, he turned his 
back upon it and found his fron- 
tier in hills and swampland. 


Bricklayer and Cowboy 


Jim can show a bankbook indi- 
cating that he found about two 
million dollars worth of frontier, 
practically all of it in the last few 
years. 


Jim is a native of Omaha, the 
son of a mason contractor. After 
the San Francisco quake and fire 
of 1906, his father took Jim and 
three of his brothers out there to 





help rebuild the city. As a boy 
Jim laid bricks for a few years. 


With his building profits, Ste- 
venson, sr., bought a ranch at 
Prineville, Oregon, and Jim 
learned the cowboys’ and ranch- 
ers’ ways. 

Jim was married before he was 
20, and preferring independence, 
he moved with his wife, Juanita, 
to Merrill, Oregon, and worked 
around for a while. Money being 
scarce, he put on the boxing 
gloves for $10 a bout to support 
his youngsters. Just across the 
Oregon-California line, the gov- 
ernment was pushing through an 
extensive drainage project of Tule 
lake. Jim got a job on it and 
soon was made the boss of two 
crews of laborers. He took to that 
sort of work instantly. Uncle Sam 
gave him an intensive course in 
drainage engineering. He really 
learned about pumps and dikes 
and ducts and ditches. 


Sold for $50,000 


That northern California coun- 
try makes good farmland when it 
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is drained, and Jim took a home- 
stead near Tule lake and added 
to it until he had 1,500 acres, 
mostly in potatoes and cattle. Re- 
membering his boyhood trade, he 
built the first brick house in those 
parts. After 30 years of steady 
toil, he sold his Tule lake ranch 
for $50,000. 

“What are your plans now, 
Jim?” his banker asked him. 

“Nothing definite — I’m think- 
ing of retiring,” was the answer. 

“T hear the Meiss ranch over at 
MacDoel is for sale,” the banker 
remarked, and the price isn’t too 
high.” 

“Quite a place, I hear,” Jim 
answered. “I might take a look 
at it.” 


On a Sunday he and his wife 
and a few of their six children 
took the hour’s drive to the Meiss 
ranch — 13,000 acres, more than 
20 square miles. But a forbid- 
dingly large part of it was in lake 
and swamp. When Jim mounted 
his tall Morgan stallion and rode 
into the thick growth of tules 
(which are the western types of 
sedge and bulrushes), his family 
on a hilltop couldn’t see him for 
hours. 


Borrowed $25,000 


“Better not take it, dad,” they 
urged him. “What can you get 
out of this swamp? The present 
owners have tried to drain it and 
failed.” 

But Jim had helped to drain 
Tule lake, and he knew_a few 
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tricks. He noticed the six mile 
dike across Meiss lake, and its 
shortcomings. “I’ve seen the recla- 
mation people turn these swamps 
into dry land,” he mused “and the 
soil underneath is the best in the 
world.” 


So in 1944 he bought the Meiss 
ranch, which had been producing 
cattle and grain since the 1870's. 
He paid $75,000 for it—$50,000 
in cash and $25,000 borrowed 
from a bank. Then he went to 
work with intense efficiency. He 
set a crew of bulldozers and cater- 
pillars to putting up a thick dike 
that would defy the weather. 
Meanwhile, he burned the tules 
and cleared 3,000 acres to get in 
a quick cash crop of brewers’ and 
other barleys. 


Near the end of his first year 
at Meiss, Stevenson was knocked 
down by a bull and suffered a leg 
fracture. While he lay in the 
hospital, his $25,000 note came 
due. The banker called upon him 
promptly and with glistening eye, 
for he had seen how Meiss ranch 
had appreciated in the year, and 
he was ready to move in. 


“You wouldn’t take advantage 
of a man who’s laid up with a 
broken leg,” Jim told him dole- 
fully. 

“Sorry, Jim, but business is 
business,” the lender said firmly. 

“That’s true,” the rancher re- 
sponded. “You’ll find the $25,000 
in that bureau drawer—it’s from 
my barley crop.” 























First Artesian Wells 

Every year Stenvenson drew the 
water off several thousand more 
acres, and the volcanic lake beds 
proved as level and fertile as any 
husbandman could desire. Such 
is the perversity of farming that, 
after he removed the water, he 
had to dig wells to supply water 
for his fields and livestock. The 
volcanic soil drinks up moisture 
prodigiously. So the artesian wells 
that he sank not only keep the 
grasses and animals happy, but 
induce flocks of mallards and 
other fowl to reside on the ranch 
the year around, because the ar- 
tesian water runs a mile before 
freezing even in weather far be- 
low zero. 

To take care of this big enter- 
prise, Stevenson has been helped 
by his sons and $150,000 worth 
of machinery, amphibious jeeps, 
an airplane and so on. His diver- 
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sity in grains and livestock, and 
his skill in marketing have aston- 
ished the farm experts. His farm 
was considered the outstanding 
independent enterprise of its kind 
in the northwest. The other huge 
projects are run by corporations. 
Recently he and his wife, who has 
been his business advisor and 
auditor, sold out for between one 
and two million dollars to Frank 
Hofues, a Dallas (Texas) owner 
of oil wells, hotels, ranches and 
other properties. Their son, 
James, jr., has been hired to run 
the place. 

The Stevensons did not include, 
in the sale, their herd of white- 
face cattle. Jim owns many a 
handsome specimen of pure bred 
stock. Chances are that he and 
Juanita will move to near-by Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., and that Jim 
will be playing around with cattle 
for a long time. 





Sheep Business Looks Good This Year 


If you have legume pasture and like sheep well enough to take 
care of them, the sheep business looks like a good proposition for 


this coming year. 


G. R. Carlisle, Illinois livestock specialist, says the big reason 
sheep look good is that replacement ewes right now are priced below 
what the current lamb market indicates they should be. 

At the present time, the best market lambs are bringing just 
about as much as they did last year in August and September. Re- 
placement ewes are being bought for less. 

There has been some criticism of the sheep business as being bad 
because the wool market has fallen to about 50 per cent of the best 
1951 prices, Carlisle says. However, wool makes up only a small part 
of the returns from an Illinois sheep flock, and the lamb returns 


are still high. 








CORN? WHEAT? OATS? 


Here's Your Strategy 


If you plan to buy any feed 
grains in the months ahead, check 
to see which one gives you the 
most for your money. In general, 
here’s what you are likely to find: 


@ In the Corn Belt, while corn is 
being harvested and prices are 
down, corn and oats will be the 
best buys. 

® In California, buy barley. 

@ In the southern Great Plains 
and near-by states, buy grain sor- 
ghums. 

@ If you live outside the Corn 
Belt, keep an eye on wheat prices 
throughout 1953. Don’t hesitate 
to buy wheat instead of corn if 
prices justify. 

@ In all states, be on the look-out 
for off-grade wheat selling at a 
discount. Ask your dealer—there 
is usually some around some- 
where. 


®@ Never stop with checking prices 
on only one or two grains. Check 
’em all and buy the cheapest. 





BARLEY? 


What's Your Best Feed Buy? 


Condensed From Farm Journal 





SORGHUM? HAY? 


True D. Morse 


President, Doane Agricultural Service 


E crop headlines have been 
more than a little confusing 
this past summer: “Drought 

Burns Up Crops!”—‘“Nation Ex- 
pects Third Best Crop on Rec- 
ord!” 

What does it all mean to farm- 
ers who have to buy feed during 
the year ahead? 


Does the big crop in the Corn 
Belt make corn your best bet? Or 
should you lean toward oats and 
barley, which escaped the drought 
in most areas? Does the bumper 
crop of wheat offer a feed pos- 
sibility? 

Each of these grains will be 
“the best buy” in one area of the 
country or another. Your best buy 
will depend on the price of the 
various grains in your area at the 
time. It may pay you to buy one 
grain now, and quite another six 
months from now. 


Seldom have we had such an 
uneven distribution of feed grains 
in relation to livestock. It’s going 
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to take some skillful substituting 
to keep down feed costs. And that 
will call for a wide open mind, 
free of prejudices about feeds. 

A lot of us buy corn out of 
habit or out of tradition. We’ve 
always done it, and we’re getting 
ready to do it again. Maybe it’s 
time we looked over the other 
grains to see if they can shave 
our costs. 


It isn’t as simple as comparing 
the price of a ton of barley with 
that of a ton of corn, because the 
grains aren’t all equal in feed 
value. 


For instance, it takes about two 
bushels of oats to equal a bushel 
of corn in feed value. A bushel 
of barley has only about 85 per 
cent the feed value of a bushel 
of corn, while wheat and sorghum 
are almost equal to corn. 


Another thing you have to 
consider is the kind of livestock 
you're feeding. 

The following table will help 
you figure your best feed buy for 
your particular kind of livestock: 

What this means is that for 
every dollar you pay per bushel 
for corn to feed dairy cows, for 
example, you can get the same 
feed value if you can buy oats at 
54 sents a bushel, or wheat at 
$1.07. 

Now suppose you are getting 
hogs ready for market, and the 
going price for corn is $1.50. To 
find your best feed buy, multiply 
all the prices in the line for hogs 








WHAT’S YOUR BEST FEED BUY? 25 
Type 
Live- Bar- Sor- 
stock Corn Oats ley Wheat ghum 
Dairy 
Cows ....$1 .54 .86 $1.07 $1.00 
Fattening 
Beef ..... a = iar 92 
me ccoe Db ae ae 6 hee .90 
Fattening 
Lambs ..1 51 .75 91 1.00 
Poultry .. 1 .43 .69 112 £1.06 
by $1.50. 


That will give you prices of 77 
cents per bushel for oats, $1.17 
for barley, $1.68 for wheat and 
$1.35 for sorghum. If you can 
buy any of these grains for less 
than these prices, they will be a 
better feed buy for hogs than will 
corn at $1.50 per bushel. 

Using this scale of feeding val- 
ues, oats was a cheaper feed than 
corn in 35 states this past July. 

Wheat was cheaper than corn 
in 22 states. 

In California, barley was the 
low cost grain. And in states like 
Oklahoma and Texas, grain sor- 
ghums were the best buy. Some- 
thing else may have led the field 
in your area. 

Also watch for the possibility 
of substituting feed grains for 
high priced hay. The going price 
for hay in many areas this past 
summer was $40 to $60 a ton, 
or two to three cents a pound. 

During harvest, corn will sell 
for less than three cents per 
pound, and oats has been con- 
sistently less than that price. Since 
ear corn provides both grain and 
roughage, more home grown corn 
on the cob can be fed cattle to 
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replace high cost hay. 

In brief, the thing to do is know 
feed values. Then, like the feed 
mills, be quick to shift to feeds 
which give you more feed value 
for the money. 

Careful buying could save you 
several hundred dollars on your 
feed bill during the year ahead. 

Wheat holds special promise as 
a livestock feed this year. Since 
we can’t deal here in detail with 
every grain, let’s take a closer look 
at wheat. 

Here’s 
good: 

(1) Wheat beat the drought, 
and we have the second largest 
crop in history. In fact, wheat 
may be a surplus problem unless 
some of it is fed up. 

(2) Wheat, ground or rolled, 
and fed in the right proportions 
with other grains, is about equal 


to corn, pound for pound. 


why wheat looks so 


(3) You can realize even great- 
er savings by watching for low- 
grade wheat — wheat that can’t 
make the milling grades because 
it’s been frosted, dought-shrivelled 
or is weevily. Farmers in the 
northeast and northwest found 
this out during the past year, 
when they were able to buy frost- 
ed wheat from Canada at a sav- 
ing of 25 to 50 cents a bushel. 

Even though both the United 
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States and Canadian crops ap- 
pear to be of good quality this 
year, don’t overlook this possi- 
bility. There’s always a lot of off- 
grade wheat somewhere in the 
country. 


(4) If the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration really gets tough 
on forcing the cleanup of wheat 
for milling, the condemned wheat 
probably will be sold for feed. 


(5) Due to price supports and 
exports, the amount of wheat fed 
during the last four years has been 
abnormally low—less than eight 
per cent of the supply. (In 1943 
we fed 32 per cent.) 

Two things to remember in 
feeding wheat are that it should 
be fed in combination with other 
grains, and should be ground or 
rolled to prevent the formation of 
dough balls or sticky masses. 

If you find that corn is cheaper 
than wheat, don’t jump to the 
conclusion that corn is your best 
buy for the entire year. In all 
areas except the Corn Belt, the 
price relationships may “be re- 
versed before we get very far 
into 1953. 

You’re likely to find that wheat 
or some other grain is a cheaper 
feed than corn shipped in from 
the Corn Belt. Let’s feed wheat, 
if that’s our best buy, and not 
create a scarcity of other grains. 





— 


An inch of rain falling on an acre of land contains enough 
energy to plow that acre 10 times, or the equivalent of some 100 


horsepower. 

















OW and what to feed laying 
hens is a question asked by 


many poultrymen. 


The different systems used in 
feeding laying hens may be classi- 
fied as controlled and uncon- 
trolled. These include the follow- 
ing: Mash and grain; mash, pel- 
lets, and grain; pellets and grain; 
pellets; all mash; and free choice 
of mash and grain or pellets and 
grain. Any one of these systems 
can be used with variations, de- 
pending upon the particular situa- 
tion on your farm. 

Regardless of what system you 
use, efficient production is what 
you want. If the system you use 
involves too much labor, you may 
want to change your method of 
feeding. 

Grain-Mash System Is Popular 

The most common method of 
feeding laying hens is to have the 
laying mash before the birds at all 
times and hand feed the grain. 
When this system is used, at least 
24 feet of hopper feeding space is 
provided for every 100 birds. The 
mash hoppers can be filled every 
day, once a week, or as often as 


How to Feed Your Layers 


Condensed From Poultry Tribune 


John P. Miller 
State College of Washington 


the poultryman desires. 

If your enterprise is large en- 
ough, automatic feeders and a 
time clock, set to replenish the 
mash supply at various intervals, 
can be used. Besides the auto- 
matic feeders, there are many dif- 
ferent types of hoppers, from 
small to large magazine types, be- 
ing used. In recent years, some 
poultrymen are using open-box 
type feeders for the mash. 


Prevent Feed Wastage 

A very important point, regard- 
less of what type of feeders are 
used and how often they are 
filled, is the amount of labor re- 
quired to keep the mash before 
the birds at all times. Research 
workers at the Western Washing- 
ton experiment station, Puyallup, 
have tried feeding the mash daily, 
twice a week, and once a week 
in hand filled troughs and 24 
times a day in mechanical feeders. 

Reed S. Hansen, assistant poul- 
tryman, Puyallup station, reports 
that it doesn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference to the hens which system 
is used. Feed wastage, however, 
is an important point, and the 
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type of hopper used should be 
such that it keeps wastage to a 
minimum. 

Feed Grain in Litter 

When it comes to feeding the 
grain with the above system, sev- 
eral different methods can be 
used. For many years a standard 
practice in Washington has been 
to feed three pounds of oats per 
100 birds in the morning and 
7 to 10 pounds of grain per 100 
birds in the late afternoon or 
evening. 

J. S. Carver, department of 
poultry science, State College of 
Washington, proved a number of 
years ago that the grain could be 
fed in hoppers or in the litter 
without affecting production. To- 
day some poultrymen feed their 
grains in hoppers, but the ma- 
jority like to feed it in the litter 
because the litter is kept in better 
condition for a longer period of 
time. The kind of grain used will 
vary according to what is the 
best buy in your area. 


Work conducted by Gordon E. 
Bearse, Western Washington ex- 
periment station, has shown that 
it is advisable to accustom grow- 
ing pullets to a number of differ- 
ent types of grains so that the 
poultryman can use whichever 
grain is the best buy during the 
laying season. 


Many poultrymen today are 
feeding their grain only once a 
day. This is done usually in the 
late afternoon or evening so that 
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the birds will go on the roosts with 
full crops. Close watch is kept to 
be sure that no grain is left in the 
litter. The amount fed to the 
birds is increased or decreased 
according to whether or not the 
birds are cleaning it up rapidly 
and looking for more. 

Some poultrymen in trying to 
cut down on the labor of feeding 
laying hens have raised the ques- 
tion about using an all -mash 
ration or an all-inclusive ration. 
The all-mash ration usually con- 
tains the grains in ground form. 
The all-inclusive ration contains 
the grains in whole form, and 
usually contains grit and calcium 
supplement. 

A lot of research work has been 
done on these systems. In prac- 
tically every instance where the 
all-mash system of feeding has 
been tried, the results show that 
the all-mash ration is not as good 
as a mash and grain feeding pro- 
gram from the standpoint of egg 
production and feed cost per 
dozen eggs. The all-inclusive sys- 
tem has given results equal to the 
mash and grain system and is 
particularly well adapted to wire 
pens and laying cages. 

Free Choice Method 
Reduces Labor 

Renewed interest has been 
shown during the last few years 
in the free choice or cafeteria sys- 
tem of feeding laying hens. There 
has been considerable research on 
this method of feeding. It has 
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been reported that the free choice 
or cafeteria method of feeding 
layers reduces labor costs. 

In work at Washington experi- 
ment stations a greater variation 
in yolk color under this method of 
feeding was found. 


Birds Balance Their Own Diet 


The free choice method of 
feeding has been tried using 
mashes of 20 to 40 per cent pro- 
tein. The high protein mashes 
allow the poultryman to use 
greater quantities of local or 
home grown grains. Birds fed on 
this free choice plan do a good 
job of balancing their own diets. 
This system has given good pro- 
duction and lower feed cost per 
dozen eggs when accompanied by 
greater use of home grown grains. 

Under this system, the grains 
and mash are kept in hoppers at 
all times. Poultrymen planning 
to use this system must remember 
to start when birds are about five 
months old. 


What About Feeding Pellets? 

Another form in which the ra- 
tion can be fed is pellets. Some 
poultrymen believe that they have 
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less feed wastage by using a pel- 
leted laying mash exclusively. An 
all-inclusive pellet or a mash pel- 
let fed with whole grains either 
in hoppers or in the litter has 
given good results. 


A major problem accompany- 
ing the use of pellets for confined 
floor layers has been cannibalsim. 
It has been found that feeding 
mash in pellet form increased 
feed consumption. The greater 
feed consumption, however, mani- 
fested itself in greater body 
weight but not in greater egg 
production. 


Many poultrymen have won- 
dered about changing the texture 
of the mash for layers. Research- 
ers made some sudden feed 
changes on birds laying from 65 
to 70 per cent. They were 
changed from coarse mash to fine 
mash, fine mash to coarse, from 
mash to pellets, and from pellets 
to mash. In spite of all that has 
been said about the danger in 
sudden changes in the texture of 
feed for layers, they found that 
regardless of what they did, they 
were unable to affect the rate of 
lay of the flock studied. 
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A farmer in great need of extra hands at harvest time finally 
asked Si, who was accounted the town fool, if he could help him out. 


“What’ll ye pay?” asked Si. 


“T’ll pay what you’re worth,” answered the farmer. 
Si scratched his head a minute, then answered decisively: 
“T’ll be durned if I’ll work for that!” 


— Spokes, Portland, Oregon 





SHEEP CAN MAKE 
mA PROFIT FOR YOU 


Condensed From New Jersey Farm and Garden 


Randall R. Reed 


T PRESENT it would be 
A difficult for any sheep pro- 

ducer to be pessimistic 
about the future of his enterprise. 
Sheep production in general, is 
on a sound basis. In fact, many 
far - seeing stockmen feel that 
sheep offer the brightest future on 
the entire livestock horizon. 


There was a time in American 
history when there were more 
sheep than people. As the human 
population expanded, the sheep 
population was increased suffi- 
ciently to take care of the major 
share of apparel wool require- 
ments and to supply a portion of 
the meat requirements. However, 
this picture has been drastically 
changed. In 1942, with a popula- 
tion of 135 million people, this 
country had approximately 50 
million breeding ewes. In 1952, 
with a population of 156 million, 
this country has only 28 million 
sheep. 


The sheep industry is setting as 
its goal 50 million ewes by 1960. 
Even with this increase, the do- 


mestic wool production will be 
only slightly better than the 1940 
levels and it will still be necessary 
to import the major portion of the 
apparel wools needed. The Unit- 
ed States imported 75 per cent of 
the wool used in 1951. 


From 1940 to 1950 per capita 
consumption of all meat increased 
1.4 per cent, but due to the de- 
cline in sheep population, per 
capita lamb consumption fell 39 
per cent. In 1951, per capita con- 
sumption of lamb was estimated 
at three pounds—a pound less 
than in 1950. Although lamb and 
mutton account for a small share 
of the nation’s meat supplies, the 
requirements of a growing popu- 
lation and a rising standard of 
living make every contribution 
significant. Furthermore, to the 
producer the lamb is of primary 
importance because it makes up 
a major portion of his sheep in- 
come. 


Increased sheep production is 
needed not only for the essential 
products it will furnish in the 
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form of meat and wool, but it is 
necessary also as the most efficient 
and economical way to convert 
forage into meat and clothing 
from large areas of grasslands 
which otherwise would have no 
economic value. 


Sheep consume a higher pro- 
portion of forage than any other 
class of livestock. It is estimated 
that 59 to 97 per cent of the feed 
consumed by sheep is pasture and 
forage crops and only three to 
five per cent concentrated feeds. 
Sheep are naturally adapted to 
grazing on pastures which supply 
a variety of forage plants; how- 
ever, they thrive best on forage 
that is short and fine rather than 
tall and coarse. The sheep is the 
only domestic animal capable of 
producing a prime product from 
forage alone; and the best lambs 
and wool come from such pro- 
duction. Many grazing experts 
estimate the live-weight gain per 
acre on most pastures could be 
increased from 5 to 10 per cent 
by running sheep and cattle to- 
gether. This is due to the differ- 
ence in their grazing habits. 

The unique and efficient feed- 
ing habits of sheep enable them 
to transform many acres of sub- 
marginal land into income-pro- 
ducing land. Sheep can make 
better use of hillier, rougher lands 
than can dairy or beef animals. 
In many farm areas sheep are 
used as a “rotation crop” during 
the late fall and winter when they 
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can feed on gleanings from stub- 
ble and stalks of rye and wheat 
crops, while covering the soil with 
an excellent top dressing of ferti- 
lizer. 


Sheep production in New Jer- 
sey is the fastest growing livestock 
enterprise. The New Jersey Sheep 
Breeders Association was estab- 
lished in April, 1947, with a total 
of 62 members for that year. The 
association has conducted five 
successful annual shows and sales, 
and has at present a membership 
of 132 producers. In the past 10 
years, the sheep population in 
New Jersey has approximately 
doubled, being increased from 
about 7,500 head in 1942 to about 
15,000 head at the present time. 


Fleece weights reported on 11,- 
000 sheep in New Jersey for the 
1952 clip showed an average of 
7.4 pounds per fleece. This is well 
above the average for the North 
Atlantic states, which is primarily 
a medium wool producing area. 
Between 1941 and 1950, New 
Jersey farmers sold an average of 
48,000 pounds of wool. In 1951 
the amount jumped to 72,000. 


Factors to consider in establish- 
ing a flock of sheep are not unlike 
those faced by the stockman in 
establishing any herd or flock. 
They are, however, somewhat 
more confused because not one, 
but two products are involved; 
namely, lambs and wool. Also, 
there are more breeds from which 
to select, and the practice of cross- 
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breeding is more prevalent. 

Generally speaking, only the 
experienced breeder should un- 
dertake the production of pure- 
breds. Unless prices are unusual- 
ly favorable, the beginning sheep 
producer should start with about 
25 to 30 cross-bred or grade ewes 
and a purebred ram. 

In most cases it is better to 
start in the sheep business during 
the late summer after the lambs 
have been weaned and before the 
ewes are bred. Ewes can usually 
be purchased at more reasonable 
prices during this period and for 
the beginner there is a period of 
valuable training prior to lamb- 
ing time. 

All ewes should be thrifty and 
vigorous with every appearance 
of a life of usefulness ahead of 
them. The vast majority of 
sheepmen prefer to establish a 
flock by acquiring yearling ewes 
that are or can be bred to lamb 
at approximately 24 months of 
age. However, older ewes are 
frequently a good buy. Age of 
such ewes may be determined by 
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their teeth. 


Sound udders are a must in 
any flock. The udder should be 
soft and pliable and teats normal. 
Hard, pendulous, meaty udders 
with abnormally large teats 
should be rejected. Ewes having 
udders with teats that have been 
damaged through careless shear- 
ing should also be avoided. 


Fleece should always be con- 
sidered when selecting breeding 
stock. It is true that lambs ac- 
count for a greater part of the 
income ; however, returns are con- 
siderably influenced by wool pro- 
duction of the ewes. It is advis- 
able to choose ewes with dense, 
fine fleeces with as much length 
of staple as is available. 


Sheep production from the 
standpoint of both the commer- 
cial.and purebred producer is a 
profitable and interesting busi- 
ness. However, to be successful 
you must know and like sheep, 
and be willing to give them as- 
sitance when needed, particularly 
at lambing time. 
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Curb Losses, Add Millions 

Disease, parasites and carelessness cost farmers fabulous sums each 
year. The dairy industry loses $87,000,000 in milk and calves every 
year just from brucellosis. Another $100,000,000 are lost to mastitis 
and other diseases. Much more is lost to parasites. Only 60 per cent 
of the spring pig crop lives to market age. Ten per cent of all baby 
chicks and 15 per cent of all turkey poults hatched will not live two 
months. Active disease prevention programs could curb these losses 


and add millions to farmers’ profits. 





























They Let Machinery 


Do the Work 





AAI. 


Condensed From The Michigan Farmer 


Fred Trump 


ARMING is becoming more 
| er more mechanized, which 

means farmers themselves 
need to be mechanically skilled. 
So when a former machinist like 
A. J. Cable of Bath, Michigan, 
combines his mechanical abilities 
with good farm management— it 
adds up to successful farming. 
The elder Cable, who with his 
son, Willard, and a hired man 
operate a 470 acre general live- 
stock and crops farm, says labor 
saving devices and equipment do 
at least 25 per cent of the work 
on the farm. 


Many of these labor savers were 
“hatched” in their 36 by 72-foot 
farm shop, which is remarkable in 
itself. It is probably one of the 
most conveniently arranged and 
well equipped farm shops in 
Michigan. There is a large door 
at each end of the building so 
machinery can be moved easily 
in and out of the shop. There is 
also plenty of parking space in- 
side. The interior is heated and 
well lighted. 


Along the walls are bins for 
pipe fittings and large bolts, cup- 
boards for wrenches, drawers for 
special tools, such as augur bits 
and a special file for instruction 
books on machinery and equip- 
ment. On one cupboard cotter 
pins, small bolts, rivets and similar 
items are kept in empty baby food 
jars. Paint, oil, nails, plow points 
and electric wiring are kept up- 
stairs, each in its own place. Elec- 
tric outlets are provided in the 
center of the shop by cords sus- 
pended from the ceiling. They 
are easily pushed up out of the 
way when not in use. 


The shop is equipped with a 
power lathe, drill press, electric 
and acetylene welders, forge, pow- 
er saw, portable grinder, large 
pressure guns for greasing ma- 
chinery and an air compressor. 
The Cables make their own bush- 
ings and do their own welding 
and blacksmith work. Through- 
out all their farm buildings are 
labor savers that their shop equip- 
ment has helped them make or 
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adapt. For instance, they make 
their own can’t-sag gates. They 
also made a seeder that mounts 
on the back of a tractor, and a 
cab for a tractor. They built a 
100 cubic foot freezer 10 years 
ago. It has been in use ever since 
and is still as good as new. 


But perhaps the most important 
labor saver to come out of their 
shop was the gutter cleaner they 
built about 10 years ago. A. J. 
Cable says that the gutter cleaner 
has always worked perfectly. With 
it his stable for 22 cows is cleaned 
in about four minutes. No mov- 
ing parts have ever had to be 
replaced. He thinks that’s be- 
cause he used strong, heavy chains 
and angle irons. He believes that 
wear, rather than acid, is what 
hurts gutter cleaners. 


In case of power failure at 
milking time they operate their 
milking machine with tractor 
power. A short shaft was placed 
beneath the milking machine mo- 
tor. One end has a V_ pulley to 
which the V belt from the milk- 
ing machine motor can be shifted. 
The other end of the shaft has a 
flat pulley from which a belt can 
be run through the window to the 
tractor outside. This device is 
good insurance and it has paid off 
several times. They don’t have 


to remember to shut the milk- 
house door when they walk back 
and forth to the stable. An air 
valve automatically shuts it so 
that fewer odors and bacteria 
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come into the milkhouse. They 
also built their own ventilating 
system in the barn. All they 
bought was the fan. 


Corn is an important crop on 
the Cable farm, and, of course, 
they try to handle their corn with 
as little labor as possible. They 
have two cribs under one roof, 
with a driveway between. Corn 
is loaded and unloaded auto- 
matically from the cribs. In the 
bottom of each is an elevator that 
can empty the crib without hu- 
man effort. Floors are built at 
various levels in the crib to ease 
the weight of corn at the bottom 
of the crib. This reduces packing 
and improves ventilation, as well 
as making it easier for the eleva- 
tor to operate. 


They also built an elevator 51 
feet long to load corn and to put 
baled hay and straw into the 
barn. The elevator is strong en- 
ough to be used in buzzing wood. 
It carries the sawed wood away 
from the buzz saw, eliminating 
the need of an extra man: 


The Cables are pioneers in the 
use of new machinery. They now 
have a self-propelled corn picker, 
replacing the corn picker they 
bought 14 years ago—one of the 
earliest pickers in the area. They 
still use the combine they bought 
15 years ago. It’s equipped not 
only with a shade, but also with 
a fan to blow dust away from the 
operator. They also do their own 
cleaning and treating of clover 
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seed and grain. From their own and remodeled barn. They make 
woods come logs which they saw ll these machines and gadgets 
into lumber. The result is much work for them in doing a good 
saving in cost of lumber for their job of farming. 

shop, corn cribs, grain elevator 


a 
— 





Scales May Be Nemesis to Beautiful Beef Bulls 


In the beef business these days, the bulls have had all the best 
of it. If they can frolic at the fair, or scintillate at the scale, they 
bring a good price. 

But the hey-day of the beef beauty contest winners is drawing to 


a close. In the future they may be at the end of the chowline, because 
there’ll be no free ride for free-loaders. 


A bull will have to weigh up to measure up. He'll have to step 
on the scales and prove his ability to gain weight fast and cheap. 
Because a new idea in beef production is gaining attention. 


It’s called “production testing.” It means, simply, that bulls in 
the future will be selected on their ability to gain weight fast and 
cheap—because those characteristics tend to be inherited, and so their 
sons and daughters will tend to the same. 


Like humans, animals don’t all gain the same amount of weight 
each day: Twenty-four heifer calves varied from 1.4 to 2.8 pounds 
a day; 10 purebred bull calves varied from 2.1 to 2.9 pounds. The 
cattlemen got similar results on their ranches. Some of their animals 
gained as little as half a pound a day. 


Like humans, some animals have poor metabolism—they need 
more food to gain a pound: Some of the heifers needed only 626 
pounds of feed to gain 100 pounds; others needed almost twice as 
much—1,082 pounds. The bull calves varied from 587 to 810 pounds 
of feed to gain 100 pounds. 


Like humans, animals don’t always combine good looks and 
metabolism. The scientists noted that the best gaining bulls were not 
always the best looking. Fortunately, however, they generally are, and 
looks, or “type,” will always count. A good looking bull carries his 
weight in the right places. Type has had a lot to do with the vast 
improvement of the cattle of today over the Buffalo and Texas Long- 
horn of days gone by. 

— Washington Extension Service 





Puzzling Soil pH Explained 





Logarithmic Sign Expresses Degree of Acidity 
or Alkalinity, Indicates Soil's Suitability for Crops 





HE term pH is confusing to 

most farmers, as well as to 

many technical and commer- 
cial workers. 

It is a mathematical expression 
of the degreé of acidity or alka- 
linity and has little relation to 
amounts of potential alkali and 
acid present. 

This is one of its deceptive 
qualities. 

The pH scale may be likened to 
a thermometer with units varying 
from 1 to 14. 

The middle of the scale is the 
neutral point (pH7) and means 
that the acid and alkali are pres- 
ent in equal amounts. As the 
scale decreases from 7 to 1, the 
acid increases in reverse order. 

On the other hand, as the scale 
increases from 7 to 14, the alka- 
linity increases in direct order. 
This reversion of meanings on the 
scale is confusing. 


Since the pH is a logarithmic 


Condensed From Florida Grower 


O. C. Bryan 


Technical Director, Soil Science Foundation 


Lakeland, Florida 


expression of the acid or alkali 
present, a pH of 4 has 10 times 
as much active acid as a pH of 
5; likewise, a pH of 9 has 10 
times as much alkali as a pH of 
8. This is another deceptive qual- 
ity of the term pH. 


Soil pH is an indication of the 
suitability of a soil for different 
crops. It is also used as an index 
regarding the amount of dolomite, 
lime or other amendments to ap- 
ply. But owing to the inherent 
nature of soils (origin, texture and 
exchange capacities), pH is not 
an expression of the amounts of 
calcium, magnesium and other 
nutrients present. A clay or muck 
soil with a pH of 5 may have 50 
times as much calcium as a sandy 
soil with the same pH. This is 
naturally confusing even to tech- 
nical workers. Soil pH is not an 
expression of the amounts of ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and other 


Reprinted by permission from Florida Grower 
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nutrients present, and to use it as 
an index to soil fertility is confus- 
ing and deceptive. 

It is interesting to note that one 
acre of soil, having a pH of 5, 
contains about one-half teaspoon- 
ful of acid-active hydrogen. This 
is truly a small amount of any 
material to create so much discus- 
sion about soil fertility. 


It is generally understood that 
strongly acid soils are undesirable 
because of the following reasons: 
(1) excessive leaching losses re- 
sulting from strong acids, (2) 
toxicity of acids to tender roots, 
(3) toxic nature (poison) of cer- 
tain dissolved elements such as 
aluminum and manganese. 


Strongly alkaline soils are un- 
desirable because the alkalinity 
renders iron, manganese, boron 
and other nutrients unavailable. 

These are the major reasons for 
determining soil pH. 

Soils having strongly acid val- 
ues (pH 4 and less) and high al- 
kalinity (pH 8 or more) are not 
favorable for the growth of cul- 
tivated crops, regardless of the 
nutrient content. 

Such soils should have the 
proper amendments (lime ma- 
terials for acidity, and acid ma- 
terials for alkalinity) to bring 
about the desired pH range for 
the crop in question, 

Crops are inherently different 
in pH requirements. Strawberries 
and potatoes grow best at around 
a pH of 5, while citrus, tomatoes 
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and most broad leaf crops grow 
best at a pH of six to seven. 


Sweet clover. and carrots do 
best at a pH of seven to eight. 


An exact explanation for these 
inherent variations in pH _ re- 
quirements is unknown. It seems 
that a pH of six to seven is op- 
timum for most cultivated crops. 
Rain and distilled water have a 
favorable pH of six, yet neither 
has enough minerals to support 
crops. Many soils have a favor- 
able pH, yet are low in calcium 
and other nutrients. 


It is interesting to point out 
that strongly acid soils tend to 
alter the solubility of certain nu- 
trients making some more avail- 
able and others less available. 

For example, strongly acid 
soils decrease the available phos- 
phorus and increase the avail- 
able potash. Other examples 
could be given. This is confusing 
to the farmers and to most tech- 
nical workers. 

Unless the content of calcium 
and magnesium are known, pH 
determinations in soils ranging 
between 5.5 and 7.0 are risky and 
deceptive. Furthermore, efficient 
crop production requires proper 
amounts of nitrogen, phosporic 
acid, potash and other nutrients; 
and to make fertilizer recom- 
mendations on the basis of soil 
pH alone leads to confusion and 
waste. 

Soil amendments are used to 
correct unfavorable soil reac- 
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tions—acid and alkali. Alkaline and favorable mechanical condi- 
forming materials such as lime, tion. Dolomite is a safer material 
dolomite and slag are used for where danger of boosting the pH 
acid soils. Sulphur, aluminum exists. 

sulphate, ammonium sulphate 
and iron sulphate are used for al- 
kaline soils. “Quick lime” and 
hydrated lime have a _ higher 
neutralizing power than agricul- 
tural lime and dolomite. Rock 
phosphate has a low acid neutra- 
lizing power. 


The major reason for using 
acid producing materials on alka- 
line soils is to create an acid con- 
dition thereby increasing the 
availability of iron and other nu- 
trients. Iron and manganese salts 
serve a double purpose on such 
soils. Sulphur will form sulphuric 

“Quick lime” is not easily acid when acted on by soil organ- 
handled, and hydrated lime is isms. One pound of ammonium 
usually more expensive than sulphate will neutralize about one 
other materials. Dolomite and pound of dolomite or agricultur- 
ground limestone are most com- a] lime. 
monly used because of economy 





"Random Use" of Penicillin Called Dangerous 

Many livestock owners have begun to think that all they have 
‘to do when an animal gets sick is to give it a shot of penicillin—and 
wait for a miraculous recovery. This is far from the truth, says Dr. 
A. A. Goodman, Colorado extension veterinarian. 

Animals repeatedly treated with this drug are likely to harbor 
infections which develop “penicillin resistance.” Result is that use 
of the drug to combat infection at a later date may give no benefit 
at all, Dr. Goodman says, adding that the same principle applies 
to the use of sulfa drugs. 

Penicillin is a highly valuable drug that is saving thousands of 
human and animal lives when skillfully used against certain specific 
infections. “But it is definitely not a cure-all, and its random use 
as a home remedy for any and every kind of livestock infection is a 
dangerous trend,” the veterinarian declares. 

Veterinarians are encountering a considerable number of cases 
in which penicillin fails to accomplish desired results. Careful inquiry 
into some of these cases has disclosed that in many instances owners 
have attempted preliminary penicillin treatment. Due to inadequate 
dosage or improper administration, these preliminary treatments have 
served only to create penicillin resistance, thereby making it impossible 
for the drug to be effective. 























to obtain expert farm management advice 


at a price they can afford. Here's how... 


Condensed From Farm Management 


ee ERY few, if any, farmers 
‘Y/ in this state can afford to 
hire professionally trained 
people to fill their labor ranks 
when these people are in equally 
great demand by industry and the 
various specialized concerns serv- 
icing agriculture.” 

This comment by F. E. Price, 
dean, Oregon State college, points 
up a problem that is facing in- 
creasing numbers of farmers. 
Farmers all over have expressed 
a need for technically trained 
agricultural personnel. But they 
have long since learned that com- 
petition for such men has made 
the cost prohibitive for the aver- 
age farmer. 


Graduates — both young and 
old — of the agricultural colleges 
have been shunted into positions 
that are incidental to the farming 
end of agriculture. But the need 
for these men in the field exists, 
perhaps more today than in the 
past. Increasing production costs 
have made the application of 
technology to farming methods 


Professional Advice at Budget Price 


. . they share the service and split the cost 





more necessary than ever. 

In answer to this problem, some 
groups of farmers in the west have 
been banding together to split the 
costs of technical advice on an 
individualized basis. They hire 
the advice and share the costs as 
well as the services. 


For example, several farmers in 
southern Arizona have hired the 
part-time services of an entomolo- 
gist to advise on time and rates 
of insecticide treatments. 


Farmers in the Sacramento 
Delta area of California are sub- 
scribing to the services of a newly 
formed firm composed of two 
former researchers from the Uni- 
versity of California — one an 
agronomist and the other an 
entomologist. 


Other examples can be found 
throughout the west. And almost 
without exception, farmers sub- 
scribing to such services will tell 
you, “The men more than pay for 
themselves in savings in produc- 
tion costs along with yield in- 
creases.” 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management 
4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles, California 
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There has been some resistance 
to these plans, chiefly because 
some farmers thought the price 
was prohibitive. Some farmers to- 
day might have difficulty in justi- 
fying the added expense. How- 
ever, with joint sponsorship of 
such a plan, the costs can usually 
be held to a minimum and the 
savings will more than pay for the 
expense. 

One difficulty in initiating such 
a plan is that too often, scien- 
tifically trained men are poor 
salesmen of their own services. 
They have difficulty securing en- 
ough interest in their plan to pay 
wages comparable to salaries of- 
fered by industry. 


In this case, perhaps a move- 
ment sponsored by a group of 
farmers who have already deter- 
mined how much they can afford 
to pay for technical advice might 
be one method of securing ade- 
quate service at a satisfactory 
price. 

Other programs have been 
worked out. Two plans adopted 
in several midwestern states have 
been sponsored by the extension 
services offices. 


These plans, variously called 
“Farm Planning” or “Balanced 
Farming,” have received some 
publicity as a means of securing 
professionally trained help. They 
have been credited with sponsor- 
ing great progress in improved 
net income and better living for 
average farm families. 
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Under the guidance of the 
county agent or farm advisor, 
groups of farmers in a county pay 
a set fee each year for specialized 
advice. These payments furnish 
part or all of the salary of a “pri- 
vate county agent service” with 
men working solely for and with 
the farmers subscribing to the 
plan. 


Usually, this system is not han- 
dled by any one man in the coun- 
ty agent’s office. However, the 
following through of this service 
creates enough additional work 
for the county agent’s office to 
require the full time of at least 
one extra man. By underwriting 
the cost of one man’s salary, farm- 
ers under the plan are given a 
portion of the time devoted to this 
specialized service, and this can 
be furnished by any or all of the 
specialists in the extension service 
office. 


The immediate comment to 
such a proposal from some farm- 
ers quite often is, “Why should we 
have to pay for such a plan’when 
we pay taxes to support the exten- 
sion service in the first place? We 
should get this for free.” 


A little simple arithmetic will 
answer this question in a hurry. 
The usual office quite often has 
its hands full taking care of the 
normal routine. Take a glance at 
the annual report of your county 
agent and add up the number of 
his meetings, phone calls and per- 
sonal visits to farms throughout 
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the year. Add to this the time 
spent in filling out reports and 
then compare this with the num- 
ber of farmers in your county. 
You will be able to see how little 
time he has to devote to the indi- 
vidual farmer on a per capita 
basis. 


Add to this the human ten- 
dency of attempting to do first 
things first in order to wade 
through the work on hand, and 
you will find a situation such as 
that reported in an Atlantic Coast 
state several years ago. 


Following a county-wide sur- 
vey, officials were surprised to 
learn that well over 50 per cent 
of the farmers had had no contact 
whatever with their county agent 
during the previous year. 


One frequently listed explana- 
tion offered by farmers was: “He 
never came around.” County 
agents are usually kept so busy 
taking care of direct requests for 
assistance and carrying out ex- 
periments and test plot work and 
conducting meetings throughout 
the county that they have little 
time left for visiting. 

The situation, however it may 
be defined and explained, remains 
about the same. Most farmers 
could use more technical advice 
and services. And they are not 
getting it. 

Two of these extension service 
sponsored plans are being prac- 
ticed in Missouri and Indiana. 
Some western extension services 
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are perhaps better staffed than 
some of the midwestern offices 
and can—and do— offer their 
farmers a similar plan without 
additional help or the need for a 
fee. However, the “follow 
through” system of these Farm 
Planning or Balanced Farming 
plans could well be adopted more 
generally in the west. 


This means that the advisor 
must follow through more thor- 
oughly on advice offered the 
farmers in his county. The farm- 
er and the advisor must get to- 
gether for real farm family plan- 
ning. An advisor must take the 
time to look over the farm care- 
fully and get extra help from 
other staff members when it is 
needed. He must sit down with 
the farmer and do some real fig- 
uring. 

It isn’t enough, experience has 
shown, to tell a farmer he’ll get 
more feed if he grazes an irrigated 
pasture in rotation with a three 
week regrowth period. The ad- 
visor should help the farmer plan 
additional fields or fences to have 
ample pasture for his livestock. 


It is not enough, however, for 
you to sit back and wait for the 
extension service to contact you 
about such a program. You 
should contact them. 

If there is anything held in 
common between county agents 
all over the country, it is their 
mutual affection for a person they 
call “a good extension service co- 
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operator.” Such a farmer is one 
who will willingly co-operate with 
the county agent in test plot work 
and is enthusiastic about sitting 
down and working out farming 
plans and methods with the coun- 
ty agent and other advisors. This 
doesn’t mean that they are look- 
ing only for men who agree with 
their ideas on farming, but that 
they like a man who is willing to 
discuss one method as compared 
with another and try to work out 
a better plan. It is men like these 
who realize the greatest advan- 
tage from the services offered by 
extension specialists. 

For those interested in promot- 
ing the growth of a plan similar 
to those conducted in the mid- 
west, the following is a condensed 
version of both the Missouri and 
Indiana methods. 

“Balanced farming” in Mis- 
souri is more than a catchy name 
for intensive farm and home plan- 
ning. It is almost a religion. 

As developed and placed in 
practice on many individual farms 
by the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, it is producing 
impressive results. As described 
here, it is a special phase of inten- 
sive extension work with a limited 
number of farm families who pay 
a fee and receive special help in 
reorganizing their farms both 
physically and economically. 

Thirty - nine Missouri counties 
have a Balanced Farming Asso- 
ciation organized by and under 
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the direction of the county agent. 
The members pay $50 to $75 a 
year, and these funds are used 
to pay part of the salary of an 
additional associate county agent 
to handle the additional work. He 
spends most of his time with 
about 50 to 65 families who are 
association members and can call 
in any other specialist to aid him 
in various problems. Almost 20,- 
000 families are or have been in 
these associations in the last few 
years. 


Here is what the Balanced 
Farming Agent does. First, he 
walks the farm with the farmer 
and they discuss the ultimate type 
of farm wanted and suitable to 
the area—dairying or beef cattle 
and hogs or some other. 

They also discuss a water man- 
agement plan and the need for 
terraces and grassed waterways to 
control erosion. Pasture, hay mix- 
tures, rotations, fertilizers and 
other problems are discussed. 

They then go back to the farm- 
stead and into the home “where 
they talk over general plans and 
methods with the entire family. 
A handbook of reference data and 
other appropriate literature is left 
and the plan book is started. 

Usually something can be 
started right away that will result 
in increased net income. To- 
gether they map the farm and list 
the facilities as they are; and then 
they begin work on the plan as 
they would like it to be. 
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As an example of the results 
of such planning in one county, 
it is estimated that about 80 per 
cent of today’s Balanced Farming 
families make capital outlays 
yearly of from $40 to $75 per 
acre without securing much addi- 
tional credit. 


Many members have completed 
their improvement plan for field 
work in four or five years. 


As their fields come into higher 
production, livestock numbers and 
income and earnings are in- 
creased. Many improvements are 
also made in the home with the 
home agent’s help. 

Some astounding success stories 
can be told. Of course, the degree 
of improvement made _ possible 
with such a plan depends entirely 
upon the condition of the farm 
when the plan is begun. How- 
ever, one family whose farm was 
in such a condition that they were 
about to fail came into the pro- 
gram. In about five years this 
family was out of debt and had 
invested nearly $40,000 additional 
from increased earnings. 

These Balanced Farms are 
widely used as demonstrations 
and for meetings and tours to 
spread the gospel to others not in 
the program. All of the many 
meetings or demonstrations held 
by the agents primarily for mem- 
bers are open to other farmers. 
They are all a part of the regular 
extension program. 

Paid members do, however, get 
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a lot more service, such as staking 
out terraces, than can be given 
nonmembers. They also make 
more improvements and progress 
than their nonmember neighbors. 
The payment of a fee and the 
study of all problems and prac- 
tices at once conditions them for 
greater accomplishments. 


The agents don’t tell members 
what to do but are usually con- 
sulted on most important deci- 
sions. These agents admit that 
their suggestions are not always 
followed—that farm families also 
have good ideas and like to make 
their own plans. Some families 
want to stay in the associations 
permanently for the extra farm 
management help received. 
Others drop out after a year or 
two. 


In Indiana, the extension serv- 
ice has a large program in agricul- 
tural economics. About 10 spe- 
cialists make many presentations 
at regional and county meetings 
arranged by agents in their 92 
counties. 


Subjects covered as requested 
are outlook, farm management, 
farm planning, farm records and 
the income tax, farm leasing, ad- 
vanced farm management, farm 
management tours, agricultural 
policy, and marketing including 
dealer and consumer education. 
Each specialist acts as a leader in 
one of the subjects. 

It is possible for you to arrange 
a similar type of program. Invite 
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your extension specialists to meet- 
ings in your area. You don’t have 
to wait for them to come to you 
with the idea. Such programs 
have been in practice in most sec- 
tions of the country for many 
years. The major difference in 
the Indiana plan is the provision 
for individual farm planning as a 
part of the program. 

Two county agents said that 
this planning was one of the most 
interesting and productive activi- 
ties in their county programs. 

One said he would not be with- 
out it even if he had to do it 
alone without the help of special- 
ists from the university. 


This activity is almost a class 
in applied farm management. 
From 12 to 20 members are hand 
picked, largely by the agent the 
first year. They are mostly young 
farmers who would be helped. 
The class is by invitation and not 
publicized. After the first year 
those who have been through the 
course recruit the next year’s class 
and move into an advanced farm 
management group. 

Specialists hold two initial two 
hour farm planning meetings in 
January to March. One is on the 
cropping and the other on the 
livestock program. Sometimes the 
local agent holds another on soil 
fertility. 

The next meeting is an all day 
affair held by the agent and the 
specialists at one of the farms 
where the entire group works on 
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a plan for that farm. The agent 
then takes over. 

Some do it one way; some an- 
other. The usual procedure is for 
the agent to meet with small 
groups of three to five in a neigh- 
borhood and visit and discuss 
plans for each farm in their 
group. The members have their 
plan books and get down to work 
together, often around some 
kitchen table. 


From then on further assistance 
is on an individual basis by farm 
and office calls as sought by the 
members. The members partici- 
pate in further farm management 
tours and advanced farm man- 
agement group meetings. 

Perhaps if the groups are ar- 
ranged so they are fairly homo- 
geneous as to age, financial con- 
ditions and type of farm, the 
greatest success can be assured be- 
cause each member will be help- 
ing the other with their planning. 
Also young farmer groups or the 
veterans in the farm - training 
classes might furnish some~mem- 
bers to begin such a group. 


At any rate these clinics in 
farming have been successful in 
many areas. They can work for 
you in your area. And the serv- 
ices offered by such plans, wheth- 
er paid for by a sharing of the 
costs or obtained free from avail- 
able facilities, will reflect them- 
selves in a brighter picture on 
your balance sheets or your pro- 
duction records. Why not try it? 
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NE DUCK, one drake, and 
15 hens started Douglas J. 


Hayes in the commercial 


duck raising business. It began as 
a hobby when he was a youngster 
in school and wanted a little 
spending money. Now, after 40 
years of duck raising, he’s con- 
sidered one of New England’s top 
duck growers and raises better 
than 150,000 ducks annually on 
his Pine Crest Duck Farm, in 
Sterling, Massachusetts. 


Grow Them Fast 

The secrets of successful duck 
raising are a good strain, and 
cramming them full of feed, as 
the faster they grow the tenderer 
they are. Hayes’ own strain is a 
special Mammoth Imperial Pekin 
Duck he has developed himself in 
an attempt to get a thicker breast 
on a faster growing bird that will 
average six pounds in a short 
eight weeks. 

This is no easy job. Hayes has 
tried everything in the way of 
ducks. He has even imported 
birds from China for this purpose. 
Top birds are also brought in 
from other breeders for a trial. 
If they don’t match up to his high 


standards, they are dropped com- 
pletely. Only about 1,600 young 
breeders are selected each year 
from the many tens of thousands 
that pass through his hands. 
Duck raising is a highly spe- 
cialized business. It is no longer 
possible to get into it overnight 
It requires more buildings than 
almost any other type of farming. 
Everything on Hayes’ place, 
from buildings to work schedules, | 
is geared to a production of 6,000 
ducks a week. That’s 1,000 ducks 
a day on a six day week basis 
throughout the dressing season 
from April lst to November Ist. 


The idea is to get into high 
gear and keep production up 
throughout the season. In order 
to do this, the duck eggs picked 
up daily are stored in an up-to- 
date cement holding room where 
they are turned twice daily and 
kept at a constant 55 degrees. 
No egg stays here over 12 days. 
Eggs are set twice weekly in the 
incubators, which have a 45,000 
to 50,000 duck egg capacity. 
When egg production drops, 
Hayes can still keep top produc- 
tion a little longer with his back- 


Reprinted by permission from New England Homestead 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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log of eggs in the holding room. 

The eggs are turned automati- 
cally in the all-electric incubators 
every three hours. Although they 
require 28 days to hatch, the eggs 
are moved to the hatchery on the 
25th day. As soon as the duck- 
lings hatch they go right into the 
nursery, floor of which is radiant 
heated with hot water pipes every 
12 inches. There are three bays 
so different temperatures may be 
maintained through the use of 
thermostats. 


Each hatch produces another 
3,000 to 3,500 ducklings that must 
- gradually move through the 
buildings. The temperature is 
lower in each section in order to 
acclimate the ducklings. Fresh 
shavings are added daily with all 
pens being cleaned out twice 
weekly. A few days in the nursery 
and the ducklings are scooted 
right into a near-by brooder by 
means of an electrical conveyer 
belt. Hayes says it’s simple to 
move 3,000 ducklings in 20 min- 
utes by this system. At the end 
of the belt the ducklings land on 
a slide that “swooshes” them off 
the belt into the soft shavings. 
Next thing they’re doing is pad- 
dling in the water pans as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

The buildings are anywhere 
from 200 to 350 feet long and 25 
to 36 feet wide. Many of these 
are radiantly heated with aux- 
iliary heat in the form of hot 
water pipes under hovers con- 
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trolled by thermostats. After a 
seven day stay in the first brood- 
er, the ducklings are driven 
through an alley to a second 
building that is somewhat cooler. 

It must be remembered that 
moving is a continuous process, 
as two hatches are coming out of 
the incubators each week 
throughout the season. Tempera- 
tures range from 95 degrees at 
the start, to 85 degrees the second 
week.. In the third pen the tem- 
perature averages 75 to 80 de- 
grees. In the summer the ducks 
are without heat after three 
weeks; in the winter it is five and 
a half weeks. 

From the third house the ducks 
are driven across a driveway to 
the fourth. Hayes claims you’ve 
got to have a lot of patience driv- 
ing ducks. Their legs are the 
weakest part about them. If you 
hurry.a duck, he simply gets flus- 
tered and his legs give out. So 
you either give them time to rest 
or you carry them. Each hatch 
has its own building. They get 
running water and feed both in- 
side and out. 


A near-by range comes next. 
The ducks don’t have to walk but 
ride in style in special jeep drawn 
trailers. The sides drop down to 
form loading ramps. Ducks grow 
quickly. Hayes figures on mov- 
ing 250 ducks to the trailer load 
from buildings to range; from 
range to water he carries 150 to 
175; but from water to the dress- 
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ing plant he can only move 100 
to 125. 

Except for the fluffy ducklings 
in the nursery, the most spectacu- 
lar sight is thousands of ducks 
paddling in the pond beside the 
highway. Hayes dredged two 
canals, cleaned out a muddy mill 
pond, lined the bottom with clean 
gravel and filled in the swampy 
areas for a continuous movement 
of fresh water. 


Sanitation was not overlooked, 
neither are there any complaints 
about contamination. Hayes de- 
vised a settling pool at the outlet 
where all droppings collect for 
frequent clean-outs. The yards 
are cleaned by scraping with a 
tractor and shovel. In the off- 
season it requires at least a 
month’s work to haul in sand and 
gravel for these waterside yards. 
At that time mudholes are filled 
and everything is covered with a 
six inch layer of fresh sand. In 
this way contamination and dis- 
ease outbreaks are kept down. 

After a brief two week finish- 
ing period at the waterfront, the 
ducks are hauled the short dis- 
tance to Hayes’ USDA approved 
dressing plant. It only takes three 
days to dress off a hatch. One of 
Hayes’ secrets is to dress off the 
ducks at the moment when they 
reach their peak of perfection. 
Any weight gained after this peak 
is expensive for the grower. 


The ducks are driven into the 
dressing plant as needed. After 
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the killing, the head and mouth 
are washed and the wing feathers 
are pulled. A plucker roughens 
the bird, followed by a buffer that 
removes down and any remaining 
feathers. A fan whisks the feath- 
ers into an overhead loft. These 
are very valuable, bringing as high 
as $1.55 a pound, and at the rate 
of about six ducks to the pound 
of feathers a day’s dressing helps 
with the 15 to 20 ton a day grain 
bill. Four men work in the loft 
bagging the feathers. These are 
shipped out to a dealer who proc- 
esses, washes and sterilizes them 
before shipping to a manufac- 
turer. 


After the ducks go through wax 
baths and are finally clean of all 
feathers and down, they are 
placed in a crushed ice and ice 
water bath which requires nearly 
three hours to cool the bird to an 
internal temperature of 38 to 40 
degrees. The ducks are weighed 
and packed 12 to the case be- 
tween layers of crushed ice and 
dowsed with aeriated ice water. 
At the end of the working day, a 
truck hauls the day’s production 
of freshly dressed and crated 
ducks to the Boston coolers of the 
Thorndike & Gerrish Co., distri- 
butors for the Massachusetts Duck 
Growers Co - Operative Associa- 
tion. Next morning the ducks are 
eviscerated and quick frozen. 

Hayes’ ducks get nothing but 
the best of feed. This is a regular 
duck pellet of a scientifically bal- 
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anced and blended feed contain- directly from truck to feed hop- 
ing 15 ingredients. Through pro- per. 

per feeding Hayes finds he gets a 
better flavor. Only breeder and 
starter is purchased in bags. The 
rest of the grain arrives in bulk 30 
ton carloads on Hayes’ own rail- 
road spur. Using a conveyer belt 
rigged up by Hayes, it takes two 
men only three hours to unload a 
carload of grain directly into 50 
ton grain elevators. 


When it comes to duck raising 
in New England, Douglas J. 
Hayes is numbered among the top 
growers. Visitors are welcome at 
the Pine Crest Duck Farm, and 
even groups of school children 
from Boston have gone out to see 
his ducks. Many perhaps can get 
their best view right from the 
highway, where the ducks may be 

Filling range hoppers is simple. seen paddling in the clear waters 
A man drives a truck directly un- of the canals. One can never tell 
der the elevator and loads on what will happen from a yard 
three tons in 15 seconds by gravity full of chickens or ducks, for 
flow. At the range gravity flow Douglas J. Hayes it made him 
is used again. The grain flows one of the top growers of ducks. 


& 





Economist Advises Early Buying of Fertilizer 
Fertilizers—the all-important plant food—are used by the average 
farmer in smaller amounts than would be most profitable under pres- 
ent prices. A recent study of cost relationships by the USDA and 
Land Grant colleges indicates that farmers could increase the use of 
fertilizers by 70 per cent over 1950 levels if favorable economic levels 
continue. 

Many farmers wait until spring to buy and apply fertilizer. This 
may be false economy, says economist Moncur. It is easier to 
obtain in the summer or fall. “If good storage is available or if it 
can be put out when purchased, it’s a good idea to buy the fertilizers 
whenever you can,” he says. “If you can’t put it out, store it in a 
good dry place until you can use it. If phosphate is available in the 
fall, put it out. It will be there when spring comes and you won’t be 
rushed to spread it. Nitrate fertilizers may set up and get lumpy if 
stored too long or if kept in storage that isn’t dry. Nitrate fertilizers 
aren’t dangerous if properly stored.” 

“The great expansion in demand for fertilizers may run beyond 
production for some time, so we suggest that farmers buy and use 
fertilizers when available to avoid getting caught short in the heavy 
spring demand when the supply may be short,” Moncur says. 




















































FEEDING GRASS SILAGE 


"Indoor Pasture” Cuts Fattening Feed Bills 


Condensed From The Farmer 
Robert G. Rupp 


OOK a dairy cow’s ability 
to use roughage to a story 
about high-protein grass 

silage and it made quite a yarn— 
a few years ago. 

It still does, but the story is 
bigger now. Beef men, sheep feed- 
ers, hog producers, even poultry- 
men have crowded into the pic- 
ture. They've found “indoor pas- 
ture” can cut fattening feed bills, 
too. 

Fred Hunchis, Clinton County, 
Iowa, gives silage credit for chop- 
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A self-feeding gate can make 
silage handling an easier job from 
trench silos with firm floor. Or, 
a “hot” wire stretched across just 
below shoulder height will allow 
cattle to feed from stack without 
climbing. 


ping his beef feeding costs to 20 
cents a day for calves, 42 cents a 
day for short yearling steers. His 
return: 114 pound daily gains on 
the calves, nearly that on the 
steers. 


Last November Hunchis took 
175 600-pound steers out of his 
stalk fields, started feeding them 
5,000 pounds of stacked hay si- 
lage per day. To that was added 
1,440 pounds of shelled corn, 15 
or so bales of alfalfa hay, two 
sacks of oil meal, salt, mineral 
and water. Total cost, including 
bedding, was $67.10 per day— 
42 cents per steer. Average gain— 
just under 1'4 pounds per day. 


The calves did even better. In 
November-December Hunchis 
bought 431 calves; average 
weight 409 pounds. They were 
were fed two loads of stacked 
corn silage a day, one load of 
grass silage—5,000 pounds total— 
plus 1,920 pounds shelled corn, 
four sacks of oil meal, about 10 
bales of hay, mineral and salt. 
Total cost, including bedding, 
$86 per day—20 cents per calf. 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Daily gain—1!/, pounds per calf. 

Those figures don’t include 
general overhead, or credits for 
manure. 

‘The big point is this,” says 
Hunchis, “Silage is putting cheap 
weight on those young cattle. I 
could have been hurt by continu- 
ing my old program of buying 
heavy cattle and feeding straight 
corn for crowded gains.” 

Tests at the University of Ne- 
braska point up the importance 
of balancing grass silage with a 
complete grain-hay ration for 
fattening cattle. Drylot tests last 
winter showed calves fed only al- 
falfa silage could gain only .03 of 
a pound per day. Calves given al- 
falfa silage plus four pounds of 
corn per animal made a daily 
gain of 1.02 pounds. Still another 
lot getting the silage and corn, 


plus prairie hay gained 1.34 
pounds per day. 
A. W. Rust, Stark County, 


North Dakota, winters beef cows 
and calves on alfalfa silage and 
prairie hay, both fed free choice. 
With no protein, but with salt 
and mineral, his cows winter in 
good shape and calves gain plenty 
to make them attractive for east- 
ern feedlots. 

Tony Sazama, Jackson County, 
Minnesota, feeds both steers and 
lambs on grass silage. Steers on 
grass silage most of this summer 
are now getting increasing 
amounts of shelled corn sprinkled 
over silage to switch them to a 
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finishing ration. 

Sazama fattened 1,500 western 
lambs on grass silage last winter. 
His lambs went into the feedlot 
at 78 pounds. Three hundred 
came out ninety days later weigh- 
ing 109 pounds. The rest aver- 
aged 108 pounds in 105 days. 
Their ration: grass silage free 
choice, alfalfa hay free choice, a 
full feed of shelled corn, one 
pound of 32 per cent concentrate 
per five or six lambs per day. The 
silage didn’t yellow or soften the 
flesh, nor were Sazaman’s lambs 
docked at the market. 


C. C. Christensen, Pipestone 
County, Minnesota, gets similar 
results from a ration including 
one snowscoop each of corn si- 
lage, alfalfa silage, dry chopped 
hay, oats, ensiled beet pulp. To 
that is added a quarter-pound of 
36 per cent (protein) linseed 
oil meal per lamb per day, 1/3 
pound sulphur, and salt. The sul- 
phur safeguards against over-eat- 
ing disease. 

Ewes in a University of Minne- 
sota breeding flock were wintered 
a year ago on alfalfa-brome si- 
lage and hay at a savings in both 
labor and feed bills. They got 
hay in the morning, plus all the 
silage they would clean up in the 
evening—about four pounds each. 
For two weeks before lambing, 
they were given only hay. No 
grain was fed until after lambs 
arrived. The lambs were healthy 
and strong; ewes stayed in good 
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shape and had excellent milk 
supply. 

Alfalfa-brome silage was also 
fed to bred gilts by the univer- 
sity. Six pounds of silage was fed 
daily, plus six pounds of a grain- 
concentrate mixture made up of 
50 per cent shelled corn, 28 per 
cent ground oats, 10 per cent of a 
40 per cent protein concentrate, 
5 per cent bran, salt and mineral. 
After being wintered on that ra- 
tion, the gilts were “excellent for 
farrowing,” according to Prof. L. 
E. Winters. “They were in good 
flesh, not too heavy, alert and 
active.” Sows did as well on 12 
pounds of silage, plus the six 
pounds of grain-concentrate. 


Bruce and Ivan Jensen, Cotton- 
wood County, Minnesota, used 
grass silage for sows with pigs to 
good advantage last spring. They 
fed milk, grass silage, hulled oats 
and corn, with the milk and silage 
taking the place of other protein. 
Four sows ate about a grain scoop 
of silage per day. 

Don Forner, Carver County, 
Minnesota, used grass silage to 
keep bred sows in condition. He 
fed all they wanted of the more 
sour, slightly spoiled (but not 
molded) silage; figured that kept 
them from getting too fat during 
gestation. Silage didn’t put fast 
enough gains on fattenings pigs 
for him, however. 


Forner is a strong believer in 
supplementing grass silage with 


He 


corn silage for dairy cows. 
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feeds corn silage the year around; 
starts feeding grass silage the min- 
ute his pasture slacks off in late 
summer. Charts show that by so 
doing he maintains winter peak 
production over a longer period. 


Where his cows used to peak at 
about 937 pounds of milk in De- 
cember and start right back down, 
last year on grass silage they 
peaked in January, then stayed 
up for four months. Butterfat fol- 
lowed the same curve. Where it 
used to hit 45 pounds for Decem- 
ber then decline, last year it was 
43.8 pounds in January—and still 
near that level in April. 


In five years of feeding corn 
silage plus a 14 per cent grain 
ration his cows averaged 8,483 
pounds of milk with 420 pounds 
of fat which tested 4.95 per cent. 
Last year when grass silage was 
added, the grain ration was re- 
duced and protein in the grain 
was cut by three per cent, yet 
production was 8,392 pounds of 
milk per cow with 430 pounds of 
fat testing 5.12 per cent. 


Last year’s ration for top cows 
was 30 pounds of alfalfa silage 
(fed during poor or nonpasture 
months), 15 pounds of corn silage 
(fed year around), about 10 
pounds per day of a grain-con- 
centrate mixture made up from 
500 pounds of corn, 500 pounds 
of oats, 100 pounds of oil meal, 
100 pounds of beet pulp, salt and 
mineral—a 11 per cent protein 
mixture. 
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Forner grows out heifers for $5 
per month on nothing but corn 
silage, grass silage and hay. 

Gas-preserved silage should of- 
fer no feeding obstacles this win- 
ter. Experiments at Pennsylvania 
State college, where sulfur dioxide 
grass silage has been fed for three 
years, show dairy cows can be fed 
up to 80 pounds each per day 
“without observable difficulties.” 
If anything, gas-made silage 
should be better. Pennsylvania 
tests show 74 per cent of the 
original carotene — important in 
maintaining health and well being 
of dairy cows—can be preserved 
in gas-made silage for at least five 
months. In addition, 94 per cent 
to 99 per cent of forage feed value 
can be preserved, as compared to 
80 per cent or less when the wilt- 
ing method of preservation is 
used. 

For any legume silage, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota makes this 
rule of thumb for feeding: 
Brome - alfalfa silage has about 
three times as much protein as 
corn silage; clean legume silage 
about four times as much. 

In balancing grain and rough- 
age, figure cows can produce 20- 
30 pounds of milk on extra good 
roughage alone. For higher pro- 
duction, they need grain to pro- 
vide nutrients required for the 
extra milk. 

To prevent a possible produc- 
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tion drop when switching onto 
grass silage, the University of 
Wisconsin says this: Clean off 
spoiled or low quality silage; 
don’t change abruptly; after 
starting, keep silage before the 
cows; feed the grain on the silage 
or mixed with it; if grass silage is 
to be fed heavily with limited 
amounts of hay, feed silage in the 
morning after milking, again in 
the evening after milking. Feed 
enough each time to last two to 
four hours. 

General recommendation listed 
by authorities for other livestock 
include this: For wintering beef 
cows, a daily ration of 30 to 40 
pounds of silage and six to eight 
pounds of good hay should carry 
them in good shape. Fed silage 
alone, they should get 50 to 60 
pounds daily plus a pound of pro- 
tein supplement. 

Young beef and dairy bulls, like 
heifers, should get about 30 to 40 
pounds of good silage daily along 
with two to four pounds of good 
hay and up to four pounds of 
grain, depending on condition. 
Bulls in service should get 20 to 
25 pounds of silage and as much 
good hay as they will eat. 

Legume silage can replace al- 
falfa hay for pigs on a three-to- 
one basis. From 5 to 15 per cent 
of the ration can profitably be 
made up of good quality rough- 


ages. 





About 10 per cent of all chicks hatched in the United States 


die from just one disease . 


. . acute cecal coccidiosis. 





How to 


PLAN YOUR PORK PRODUCTION 


FOR BIGGER PROFITS 


Condensed From Hog Breeder 


Raymond Beneke 
Iowa State College 


OG raisers know that pork 
H prices have their ups and 
downs. But they don’t al- 
ways give enough attention to the 
way in which these prices change. 
Hog prices usually follow a more 
or less definite pattern from year 
to year. 


Prices normally hit one peak 
sometime in March. Then they 
drop off for a few months and 
rise to a second peak in late Au- 
gust or early September. Prices 
hit their seasonal low in Decem- 
ber and January. 


Price controls may change this 
some. If demand for pork is 
stronger at some times of the 
year than the free market is per- 
mitted to show because of ceilings, 
seasonal price peaks will last long- 
er. And price swings from the 
peaks to seasonal lows will nar- 
row. 


Just what does this seasonal 





price pattern mean to farmers? 
It means that many hog raisers 
may be able to get bigger profits 
by timing production to fit their 
own particular set up. The main 
job is to see that pigs are far- 
rowed at the right time. Your 
“right time” depends upon: How 
the rest of your livestock program 
is organized; the size of your hog 
enterprise; your labor supply and 
the money you have to invest in 
equipment. The length of time it 
takes you to produce a market 
weight hog also is important. 


Two Litter System 


You may find important ad- 
vantages in the two litter system. 
It helps you get fuller use from 
equipment. And it provides for 
more even use of labor through- 
out the year. 


With the two litter system, the 
cost of feed to maintain the 
breeding herd on most farms 


Reprinted by permission from Hog Breeder 
Chicago, Illinois 
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would be about a fourth less than 
under the one litter system. 

This advantage is partially off- 
set by the breeding herd’s greater 
gain in weight under the one litter 
system. But you’d find some of 
the profit squeezed out of the hog 
business if you try to keep a sow 
for only one litter a year. That’s 
why most pigs are farrowed by 
gilts under the one litter system. 

Most operators want to keep 
risks at a minimum. The two 
litter system helps do this. You’re 
able to reach the market during 
two periods of the year instead of 
just one. If you hit a poor market 
with the spring litters, you have 
another chance to strike a good 
market when the fall pigs are 
sold. 

If you produce early spring lit- 
ters, you can take advantage of 
high September prices. But the 
pigs must be farrowed in Febru- 
ary or early March on farms 
where hogs can be brought to 
market weight in six months. 

Early spring pigs have another 
advantage. They can be gotten 
off to a better start than pigs far- 
rowed in April or May when the 
danger from disease and parasite 
infection is at its height. 

The same sows farrowing early 
spring litters can be bred to de- 
liver a new crop of pigs in Sep- 
tember. These fall pigs can then 
be pushed to selling weight in 
time to take advantage of high 
March prices. 
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This kind of system doesn’t 
have to be too rigid. One way 
to make it flexible is to farrow fall 
litters with gilts and then hold 
over the gilts to farrow their sec- 
ond litter next spring. This way 
you don’t have to farrow the 
spring litter early in order to get 
the sows rebred in time for fall 
litters. This system has one limi- 
tation, if spring pigs are farrowed 
late and fall pigs early, there 
would be a long period when two 
crops of pigs would be on hand 
at the same time. 

The big question to ask about 
early spring farrowing is this: 
Will the added returns take care 
of the added costs? These costs 
will come mainly in the form of 
more and better housing and 
equipment, lamps and brooders to 
supply artificial heat and _ in- 
creased inputs of labor. If you 
already have this equipment plus 
adequate labor and skill, chances 
are you will be ahead by farrow- 
ing early in the spring. Even 
though the early spring litters will 
take more labor, the peak demand 
during farrowing will come be- 
fore spring work begins. 

Early fall farrowing doesn’t in- 
volve greater costs. In fact, you 
can often cheapen gains by mak- 
ing better use of pasture. 

One Litter System 

Many farmers find the one lit- 
ter system more desirable than 
the two litter system. The one 
litter system can still be adjusted 
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to take advantage of seasonal 
price changes. 

The farmer who farrows pigs in 
late February or early March can 
cash in on the early fall price 
peak if the pigs make fast gains. 
And he’s in good shape to raise 
a crop of fall pigs if prospects 
look good enough. If in midsum- 
mer the corn crop coming up 
looks short or if prospects are for 
a narrow hog-corn ratio, sows 
bred for fall pigs may be sold. 
Considered in this light, such a 
program is nothing more than a 
modified two litter system. 


Here’s another form of the one 
litter system found commonly in 
Iowa: Hogs are farrowed in late 
May and early June and carried 
to heavier weight. Some farmers 
plan on bringing their hogs to the 
275- to 300-pound weight range 
in eight to eight and a half 
months. Thus hogs farrowed in 
late May or early June can be 
sold in February when prices have 
begun to recover from the winter 
low. This system often works out 
well on farms where production 
Labor and 
equipment needed for early spring 
farrowing places too low a limit 


is on a large scale. 


on numbers where the operator 
depends on a large volume of out- 
put rather than a high return per 
unit of pork for his profit. 


Rate of Gain 


Advantages for early farrowing 
largely hinge upon getting hogs to 
market before the severe seasonal 
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price decline in the fall. Many 
hog producers consistently take a 
period of more than six or seven 
months to bring hogs to a market- 
ing weight—either because they 
deliberately practice a_ limited 
grain feeding program or more 
likely because they’re not success- 
ful in planning the combination 
of practices needed for rapid 
gain. 

Producers who consistently 
can’t bring early farrowed pigs to 
market weight in six or seven 
months should give serious 
thought to sticking with the one 
litter system and later farrowings. 
Production costs are lower then, 
and the hogs could be marketed 
after prices have begun to recover 
from their winter low. By far- 
rowing early, the producers who 
can’t market hogs at 230 pounds 
in six and a half to seven months 
incur the higher cost of early 
farrowing but forego the advan- 
tage of the higher late summer 
and early fall prices. 

Your next question is when and 
at what weight should you mar- 
ket your hogs? There’s no one 
most profitable marketing weight 
for hogs. 

Our studies of hog producers 
in the Iowa Farm Business As- 
sociations indicate that generally 
it pays to sell hogs within a weight 
range of 200 to 230 pounds in late 
summer and early fall, and at 
considerably heavier weights later 
in the year. 
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But there have been many years 
when profits could be boosted by 
selling hogs at lighter or heavier 
weights than the typical most 
profitable marketing weight for a 
given time of year. In deciding 
how heavy to feed your hogs, the 
general rule to follow is this: 
Continue adding weight as long 
as the increase in value exceeds 
the cost of putting on the extra 
weight. Doing this isn’t too sim- 
ple. There are a lot of angles 
to consider. 


For example, in 1949 the good 
to choice hog weighing 180 
pounds on September | was worth 
$36. This hog weighing an addi- 
tional 20 pounds would have been 
worth $41 on September 13. The 
increase in value would have been 
$5. The cost of putting on the 
extra 20 pounds was only $2.50. 
So here extension of the feeding 


period would have paid off well. 


But let’s go one step further 
and assume that the hog was car- 
ried on to September 25 and 
weighed 220 pounds. We find the 
hog showed a net loss in value— 
from $41 at 200 pounds to slightly 
less at 220 pounds. At the same 
time, the producer’s cost went up 
an additional $2.50. The hog 
raiser would have been better off 
to have sold on September 13 at 
200 pounds. 

Of course, this is hindsight; 
what the farmer needs is fore- 
sight. But past experience gives 
us these guideposts to follow: 
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If hogs reach 180 pounds by 
September 1, the fall drop in 
prices generally limits the most 
profitable marketing weight to 
220 pounds or less. The same 
commonly holds true for later 
hogs—those reaching 180 pounds 
by October 1—though there are 
some exceptions. 

The seasonal price pattern be- 
comes less important in the case 
of hogs reaching 180 pounds in 
November and December. Ordi- 
narily the seasonal price decline 


‘has spent itself, and the market 


begins to work upward. Hogs can 
often be profitably fed to much 
heavier weights. Still, the added 
costs of putting on more weight 
eventually build up to the point 
where the value added doesn’t 
outweigh the added cost. 


Remember that a price change 
won’t simply affect the additional 
pounds of pork you put on. It 
will also raise or lower the price 
you receive for all the pounds you 
put on earlier. Thus, a relatively 
small change in price can mean 
a big difference in the profitabil- 
ity of the operation. Consequently 
it’s important to consider whether 
there are likely to be any general 
changes in pork price levels dur- 
ing any period of extended feed- 
ing. 

At what rate can you convert 
feed into pork? Feed is the big- 
gest cost in carrying hogs to 
heavier weights. The heavier a 
hog gets, the more feed it takes 
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to put on additional pounds. under a narrower relationship. 

For example, it takes 17 per 
cent more feed to put 25 pounds 
on hogs in the 275 to 300 pound 
range than hogs in the 200 to 225 
pound range. 


Don’t forget that packers com- 
monly pay different prices for 
hogs in different weight ranges. 
It’s hard to estimate these price 
differentials because they change 

Farmers who get a relatively from season to season and year to 
large amount of gain for the feed _year. 
they put into hogs can feed to But again, past experience has 
heavier rates more profitably than et up a few guideposts for us: 
can less efficient producers. Butcher hogs below 220 pounds 

Another thing to consider is the typically sell for less than hogs 
relationship between feed costs weighing 220 to 240 pounds dur- 
and pork prices. ing late summer and early fall— 

The higher the prices of pork but for slightly more during the 
in relation to feed costs, the winter. 
heavier will be the most profitable As hogs get past the 220 to 240 
marketing weight. This is because pound range, the price usually 
the cost of putting on extra starts dropping. This discount 
weight doesn’t catch up with the normally increases as hogs get 
added value so quickly as it would _ heavier. 


& 


Improved Feeding Best Way to Make More Poultry Money 

Since feed costs make up more than 50 per cent of the cost of 
producing eggs and 65 to 70 per cent of the cost of producing broilers, 
improving poultry feeding methods is the most fertile field to work 
on in cutting costs and increasing profits, according to Perry F. 
Twining, University of Maryland. 

Recent advances in poultry nutrition now make it possible to 
make poultry feeds which are far superior to those used only a few 
years ago, Twining points out. Some of these new factors are: The 
development of antibiotics, recognition of the importance of the 
energy content of a ration; increased availability and use of vitamin 
supplements such as B-12; and a better understanding of the need 
for certain still unidentified growth factors. 

“Not every poultry grower can become a nutritionist, but by 
making use of the knowledge available from agricultural scientists he 
will be in a better position to operate more profitably when the margin 


between feed costs and market prices is narrow,” the poultryman 
pointed out. 
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THE ORCHARD 


Condensed From American Fruit Grower 


W. D. Fitzwater, Jr. 


U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


vegetation 


Clean out the 

around the individual trees. 
Mice do not like to eat out in the 
open. Making a clear spot around 
the bases of young and medium 
sized trees is good mouse control 
for the snow free months of the 


year. Ring the base with sand, 
cinders or gravel, or scalp a circu- 
lar area about three feet in dia- 
meter. Remember, however, that 
cleaning out around the tree bases 
itself is ineffective in areas that 
have pine mice or where snow 
covers the ground for long periods 
during the winter. 


Put out “Concentration Sta- 

tions.” Encourage mice to 
concentrate under certain ideal 
cover situations by putting out tar 
paper squares, wooden slabs, bales 
of hay, etc. These should be 
placed at least three or more 
weeks before you intend to poison 
the orchard. Baiting is simplified 
as it is possible to go through the 
orchard rather rapidly putting 





Reprinted by permission from American Fruit Grower 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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poisoned bait under these protect- 
ed spots. The method is not ef- 
fective in orchards that are in- 
fested with pine mice or have an 
extremely heavy cover of sod or 
mulch. Furthermore, during years 
of high meadow mouse popula- 
tion, it is usually necessary to treat 
between the concentration sta- 
tions in order to achieve adequate 
control. 


Place or inspect individual 

tree guards. The use of woven 
wire cylinders is recommended for 
controlling rabbit damage to 
young trees. Make certain the 
guards extend high enough to give 
adequate protection to the trunk 
above probable snow depth. 
While the wire cylinders will 
serve several seasons, it is some- 
times cheaper to use other ma- 
terials. Newspaper, burlap or alu- 
minum foil may be wrapped 
around the main stem. This type 
of wrapping must be removed 
each spring to prevent scalding 
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and insect harborage. 

Chemical repellents may be 
better under certain circum- 
stances. One of these is Rabbit 
Repellent 96a, which can be ob- 
tained from the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service repre- 
sentative in your area. This can 
be painted or sprayed on the 


trunks in the late fall dormant 


season. One application will give 
protection all winter. Other re- 
pellents that have given good re- 
sults are “z.i.p.” and a prepara- 
tion recommended by Michigan 
State college containing seven 
pounds of rosin to one gallon of 
ethyl alcohol. 


Eliminate rodent housing. 

One of the basic concepts of 
wildlife control is the removal of 
shelter for animal pests. Brush 
piles near young plantings are a 
constant invitation for rabbits to 
set up housekeeping in the area. 
Burn or otherwise remove them. 
Intensive cultivation of the or- 
chard floor, consistent with good 
horticultural practice, will do a 
great deal toward discouraging 
the presence of both mice and 
rabbits. 


Estimate the mouse popula- 

tion present. At periodic in- 
tervals during the fall make an 
inspection of the orchard floor. 
Mice, being creatures of habit, 
use distinctive runways. Look for 
fresh droppings and green grass 
clippings in these runways. Ex- 
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amine the ground around several 
trees in the orchard. If you see 
active runways under a number 
of these, better plan on using 
poison bait. If after a careful 
check you don’t see many fresh 
signs, you probably can forego 
an intensive poison treatment. 
However, it is advisable to use 
some poison bait around the bor- 
ders of the orchard and in those 
blocks and spots where you’ve had 
damage previously. 


Use poison bait. Cats and 

other predators, mechanical 
guards and cultivation are inef- 
fective means of controlling 
mouse numbers when they reach 
a high in their population cycle. 
Therefore, when inspection has 
shown a heavy concentration of 
mice in the orchard, poison must 
be used. While in recent years a 
number of new methods have 
been proposed for controlling or- 
chard mice—mechanical seeding, 
broadcast sowing, culti - cutters, 
and ground sprays, to mention the 
more promising of these proposed 
methods—each of these lacks the 
experience necessary for unquali- 
fied recommendation in all or- 


chards. 


Thus, the most reliable method 
is trail baiting with zinc phos- 
phide poisoned apple and/or 
grain. Details on the proper ap- 
plication of this method can be 
obtained from your local repre- 
sentative of the United States 
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Fish and Wildlife Service. There- 
fore, as soon as practical, usually 
after your apples are picked and 
before the first snowfall, make a 
thorough bait treatment of the 


orchard. 


Encourage rabbit hunting. 

One of the best control meth- 
ods for a rabbit problem lies in 
the use of a shotgun. The en- 
couragement of hunting in the 
orchard and adjacent fields will 
assist in keeping these animals in 
check. 


Trap the remaining rabbits. 

Winter trapping can take 
care of those few hardy rabbits 
that managed to escape the hunt- 
ers guns. Their adherance to 
regular paths and the shortage of 
food supplies make them easy 
prey to well placed traps. Fur- 
thermore, most state conservation 
officials will permit the use of 
livetraps after the legal season for 
hunting and trapping has been 
closed. 


Relieve food shortage by di- 

version feeding. The practice 
of supplementary feeding of wild- 
life in the winter is a good con- 
servation practice that can be 
used to considerable advantage by 
the orchardist. In general, the 
growing tissue of the trunks of 
fruit trees is not as tender or as 
well liked as corn or prunings. 
Supplementary foods can be scat- 
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tered on the ground in easily 
accessible places to relieve the 
hunger pangs that turn animals 
toward your trees. 


One word of warning, however 
—once you start feeding, don’t 
give it up until natural food is 
available. As the resident rabbits 
spread the word about good food 
to their relatives and nobody 
has more relatives than rabbits— 
you may build up a concentration 
in the area. When the food sup- 
ply disappears this will mean 
more trouble. Prunings tend to 
attract rabbits. It is best to spread 
heavy prunings in adjoining fields 
if available. 


| Recheck during the winter. 

If you have removed the 
vegetation and other cover that 
support mice and rabbits, pro- 
tected your individual trees, dis- 
couraged rabbits by hunting and 
trapping, and poisoned mice at 
the proper time, you should be 
able to enjoy a damage free win- 
ter. 


However, it is a good practice 
to make a careful check of the 
orchard several times during the 
winter to note any fresh damage. 
If areas were not thoroughly 
treated remaining mice can be 
poisoned with zinc phosphide or 
strychnine treated oat baits in 
snow tunnels and around tree 
bases that are being damaged. 
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WINTER FEED AND MANAGE 
BEEF CATTLE 


Condensed From The Shorthorn World 


A. B. Nelson 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


OW cost winter feeding is an 
important consideration in 
beef production. The cost of 

feeding a beef cow for the entire 
year must be charged against the 
calf at weaning time. It is there- 
fore essential that the breeding 
herd be maintained as cheaply as 
possible. 


During the summer months the 
cost of feeding this cow and calf 
is relatively low because of green 
pastures. However, some cattle 
must be given supplemental feed 
for as many as seven months of 
the year. The commercial cattle- 
man is interested in the most eco- 
nomical ration possible without 
impairing the productivity of the 
cow. On the other hand, the pure- 
bred breeder must keep his cattle 
in high condition or in good flesh 
in order to create a good impres- 
sion when prospective buyers visit 
the herd. 

The adequacy of winter rations 
should be measured in terms of 


results. We expect a cow to pro- 
duce a thrifty calf each year and 
in the fall we expect this cow to 
weigh the same as she did the 
previous fall, because she cannot 
indefinitely produce calves at the 
expense of her own body weight. 
Many commercial cows lose at 
least 150 pounds from the begin- 
ning of the winter feeding period 
until they are turned to pasture 
in the spring. This change in- 
cludes loss due to calving and to 
lactation while on dry winter 
feed. Needless to say, a winter 
ration which results in weight 
losses which are so great they are 
not made up by fall would be un- 
satisfactory. 


Over a period of years, the 
grade cows in the experimental 
herd at Oklahoma A. & M. col- 
lege gain only a few pounds from 
November 1 until February 1, the 
latter date being the last weight 
before any calves are born. Thus, 
the weight loss at calving is also 


Reprinted by permission from Shorthorn World 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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the amount of body weight ac- 
tually lost by the cow. Feeding 
programs which result in such 
winter weight changes have 
proven economical with commer- 
cial cows. In a four year test, 
purebred cows at Cornell univer- 
sity gained an average of one- 
third pound per day during the 
winter feeding period. The cows 
remained thrifty at all times and, 
on the average, ended the trials 
in the same condition as at the 
start, or in good condition. Many 
purebred breeders may wish to 
winter their cows to gain at such 
a rate. 


We assume there is no perfect 
ration because of such factors as 
condition of the animals at the 
start of the winter period, system 
of management, availability of the 
various ingredients of a ration, 
and economy of the feeds used. 
However, we must plan our win- 
ter feeding program with one type 
of feed as the base, namely rough- 
age. The utilization of roughages 
is the key to economical beef 
production. The following sys- 
tems of management and specific 
rations are based on maximum 
consumption of available rough- 
age and this roughage properly 
supplemented, if necessary, with 
grains and high protein feeds. 

The main roughage in the graz- 
ing areas of the country is grass 
which varies considerably in its 
feeding value throughout the 
year. The feeding value of grasses 
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declines as they reach maturity. 
One of the greatest drops is in 
level of protein; others of impor- 
tance are phosphorus and caro- 
tene, the producer of vitamin A. 
Protein is the most important 
from the viewpoint of outlay of 
cash and it is generally agreed 
that a protein supplement should 
be fed during the winter period. 


Experiments at the Oklahoma 


agricultural experiment station 
have shown that a system of man- 
agement in which cows were 


grazed year-long on native grasses 
(bluestem and associated grasses) 
and fed either 2.5 pounds of cot- 
tonseed cake or 8.2 pounds of al- 
falfa hay during the winter 
months was equally desirable 
from the standpoint of produc- 
tion, more economical for a com- 
mercial herd, when compared 
with a system of grazing cows 
seven months of the year and 
feeding approximately 18 pounds 
of prairie hay and either 1.3 
pounds of cottonseed cake or 4.7 
pounds of alfalfa hay in a small 


enclosure during the winter 
months. 
Additional tests have shown 


that about 8 pounds of alfalfa hay 
satisfactorily replaced 2/2 pounds 
of cottonseed cake as a winter 
protein supplement for commer- 
cial cows grazing dry native grass 
year-long. In much of our ex- 
periment work we feed 2 to 2! 
pounds of cottonseed cake dur- 
ing the winter months to the 
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control lot of cows grazing native 
grass year-long because these 
amounts have previously been 
shown to be satisfactory. In many 
areas this amount of cottonseed 
cake might not be sufficient but 
in other areas it may be more 
than necessary. Cottonseed cake 
is fed in most of our experiments 
because large quantities are pro- 
duced in this section of the coun- 
try. However, any of the high 
protein feeds such as soybean 
oilmeal, linseed meal and corn 
gluten meal are satisfactory. 


Levels of Winter Maintenance 


Recent tests have indicated that 
the levels of wintering discussed 
above may be higher than neces- 
sary in this area. Heifers have 
been wintered for three successive 
winters on either “low,” “me- 
dium” or “high” level. All heifers 
grazed the dry native grasses. The 
supplemental feed for those on 
the “low” level was 1.0 pound of 
cottonseed cake per head daily. 
Those on the “medium” level 
were fed 2.5 pounds of cottonseed 
cake per head daily and those on 
the “high” level were fed 2.5 
pounds of cottonseed cake plus 
3.0 pounds of oats. One group of 
heifers on each of the levels of 
wintering calved first at two year 
olds and a second group calved 
first as three year olds. This 
experiment is still in progress in 
order that the long time effect of 
the above systems of wintering 
may be determined. The work 
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started with heifer calves in the 
fall of 1948 and on October 26, 
1951, the heifers on the “low” 
level of wintering weighed 86 
pounds less than those on the 
“high” level. Those on the “me- 
dium” level weighed almost the 
same as those on the “high” level. 
The heifers on the “low” level lost 
more weight during the winter 
months but made greater subse- 
quent summer gains than the 
other heifers, although their sum- 
mer gains were not great enough 
to make up for the greater winter 
loss. Some of the cows on this 
“low” level lost as much as 300 
pounds from the last of October 
to mid-April. The cost of winter- 
ing on the “high” level has been 
approximately twice as high as on 
the “low” level, although the 
pounds of calves produced has 
been nearly the same. During the 
years of this test the excellent 
grazing condition both winter and 
summer may have been respon- 
sible for the satisfactory reproduc- 
tive performance of the cows. 
Continuation of this test will fur- 
nish further data as to the advis- 
ability of wintering commercial 
cows at the three levels described. 

Buying Protein Supplement 

In recent years considerable in- 
terest has been indicated as to the 
relative value of range protein 
supplements which contain ap- 
proximately 20, 30 and 40 per 
cent crude protein. The tonnage 
of such supplements which con- 
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tain less than 40 per cent protein 
has increased considerably. Ma- 
ture native grass, good quality 
hay and many other roughages 
should provide an adequate in- 
take of energy for wintering cat- 
tle, but in many instances the 
total protein content of the feed 
is not sufficient for best utilization 
of the forage or for maintenance 


of body weight. 


Under these circumstances pro- 
tein is the nutrient which needs to 
be purchased and fed. The key 
to the use of protein supplements 
is the amount of protein fed. For 
example, if two pounds of cotton- 
seed cake containing 40 per cent 
protein as a supplement to rough- 
age just meets the protein require- 
ment of pregnant cows it would 
take twice that amount of a 20 
per cent protein supplement to 
supply an equal quantity of pro- 
tein. Tests at Oklahoma with 
supplements consisting of cotton- 
seed cake and mixtures of cotton- 
seed meal and corn have shown 
when one pound of 20, 30 and 
40 per cent protein pellets were 
fed to weanling heifer calves as a 
supplement to prairie hay in a 
small enclosure, the weight 
changes were directly propor- 
tional to the amount of protein in 
the pellet. This was also true 
when the 20 and 40 per cent 
supplements were fed at the one 
and two pound levels to similar 
heifers grazing dry native grasses. 
Adequate dry roughage was avail- 


able in these tests. 


December 


If sufficient 


energy were not furnished by 
roughages, such as would be prob- 
able during a drouth, it would be 
desirable to feed grain in addition 
to high protein supplements con- 
taining less protein than cotton- 
seed, soybean and linseed meals. 


A new practice used by some 
cattlemen in the southwest is the 
self-feeding of a mixture of salt 
and cottonseed meal to reduce 


labor costs. 


Salt is used in the 


mixture as a regulator to limit 
the intake of cottonseed meal to 
the desired level. Although cattle 


will consume 


excessively large 


quantities of salt the practice 
seems satisfactory providing plen- 
ty of water and good quality 
roughage is available. Cows at 
Oklahoma A. & M. college have 
been self-fed a mixture of about 
30 per cent ground rock salt and 
70 per cent cottonseed meal for 
two successive winters with no ill 


effects. 


(An average. of 1.2 


pounds of salt was consumed by 
each cow daily.) Other tests have 
shown that commercial cattle may 


be self-fed 


these mixtures. It 


seems that the practice could best 
be used during a shortage of labor 
or in pastures which cannot be 
conveniently reached except at 
weekly or longer intervals. 


Winter Rations for Cows 


Silages made from grasses, leg- 
umes and corn have proven to be 


one of the most economical winter 
feeds. Forty to 60 pounds of si- 
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lage, one pound of protein sup- 
plement, and possibly 0.1 pound 
of ground limestone has often 
been used for wintering dry, preg- 
nant, mature cows. Sixteen to 20 
pounds of dry roughage is satis- 
factory. If it is legume hay or a 
mixture of at least one-third leg- 
ume and two-thirds grass hay no 
protein supplement is necessary, 
but if only grass hays are used, 
one to two pounds of protein sup- 
plement should be fed. In many 
sections of the country a lot of 
grass hays are fed to cows where 
there is practically no winter graz- 
ing. Greater use of legume hays 
has resulted in the feeding of 
smaller amounts of high protein 
feeds. A combination of silage and 
dry roughage is preferred by many 
breeders. One pound of dry 
roughage replaces 2/2 to 3 pounds 
of silage. The one-third pound 
daily gain previously mentioned 
for wintering purebred cows at 
Cornell university resulted from 
feeding either 2212 pounds of al- 
falfa or clover timothy mixed hay 
or 11 pounds of this hay plus 27 
pounds of corn silage. 


When calves are born in the fall 
or winter the cow must be given 
additional winter feed in order to 
take care of increased require- 
ments due to the production of 
milk. The addition of two or 
three pounds of grain to any of 
the rations previously mentioned 
is usually advisable. The grazing 
of improved winter pastures 
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would be especially desirable for 
these cows with calves. Where 
cows graze winter pasture such as 
wheat or mixtures of grasses and 
legumes, supplemental feeding is 
unnecessary. Winter pastures will 
lengthen the grazing season in 
many areas and even provide 
year-long pasture in the warmer 
areas. 


Mineral Need of Herd 


Minerals need to be watched in 
the wintering ration. Salt, either 
ground or block, should be avail- 
able at all times. In some areas 
iodized salt should be fed. Defi- 
ciencies of calcium and phospho- 
rus should be corrected by feed- 
ing mineral supplements. Many 
producers feed a mixture of equal 
parts steamed bonemeal, ground 
limestone and salt. In the grass- 
land areas mixtures of approxi- 
mately one-half salt and one-half 
steamed bonemeal often are used. 
If a commercial mixture is fed it 
should have a calcium and phos- 
phorus ratio of about two to one. 
Cobalt may be deficient in some 
sections. Your state agricultural 
college will have information as 
to the necessity of feeding the 
various minerals. 

The feeding of vitamin supple- 
ments is usually unnecessary, es- 
pecially if the cows have had good 
summer pasture and are in good 
flesh. In the warmer areas the 
green grasses in protected areas 
furnish carotene. In very dry 
areas where no green feed is 
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available for many months, a few 
pounds of alfalfa or other legume 
hay will furnish sufficient caro- 
tene as well as other vitamins. 
Also, many commercial feeds con- 
tain vitamin A supplements. 


Winter Grouping of Herd 


Experienced cattlemen group 
their cows by ages and feed them 
accordingly. Many herds are di- 
vided into groups of young 


heifers, old cows, the main herd’ 


of dry cows, and cows with fall 
or winter calves. The older cows 
need more feed to keep them in 
good condition. Sometimes the 
older cows and young heifers are 
run together because the young 
heifer needs some extra feed for 
growth of her body. Thus, we 
may have a mixed group of old 
cows and young heifers to feed 
liberally, the main herd to have 
an average feed, and the cows 
with calves to be fed liberally. 


Artificial shelters are not neces- 
sary in much of the country. The 
natural protection afforded by 
trees and the topography of the 
land, such as draws and embank- 
ments, are satisfactory in many 
areas including those where the 
amount of snowfall is high. In 
the coldest areas artificial shelters 
which might be used only during 
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severe storms are probably a good 
investment. Cows seem to prefer 
to bed down in open areas rather 
than close barns and sheds. For 
many years the purebred cows at 
Oklahoma A. & M. college have 
been kept “on the range” with 
only natural protection. 


Pastures or large winter enclos- 
ures are preferred to small central 
pens which crowd the cattle and 
may be muddy during “wet 
weather. In the diversified farm- 
ing areas, where small lots are 
more likely to be used, it is con- 
venient to have the feed bunks 
located so that they may be filled 
from the outside without entering 


the pen. 
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You can’t produce beef without 
adequate water. In the warmer 
areas ponds, streams and _ lakes 
may furnish open water all win- 
ter. In the northern states those 
who must water from a tank or a 
pond which freezes during the 
cold winter will find that chop- 
ping holes in the ice several times 
a day, if necessary, or installing a 
heater in the tank may be time 
and money well spent. It has been 
estimated that cows will consume 
from 8 to 20 gallons of water 
per day depending primarily on 
the type of feed and the tempera- 
ture. 
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United States milk production is on the downward trend, says 
USDA. Last year was the second smallest production in 10 years, 
and it is expected to sink even lower this year. 
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Condensed From Guernsey Breeders Journal 


How Research Has Improved Dairying 









Dr. J. W. Bartlett 


Chairman, Department of Dairy Industry 
Rutgers University 


ODERN science owes most 
of its progress to research 
during the past 75 to 100 

years. We have accomplished 
more for agriculture during these 
few years than in all history. In 
the United States, research had 
its real beginning with the estab- 
lishment of Land Grant Colleges. 

To describe what research has 
done for the dairy industry in- 
cludes, in a great measure, what 
research has done for agriculture. 
Perhaps greater progress has been 
accomplished with the milk and 
its products than with the cow 
herself from an inheritance point 
of view. We had great cows 75 
years ago, and while today we 
have thousands of great cows, 
science has performed its greatest 
effort for the environment of the 
cow and for the improvement and 
protection of her product. 

To the dairyman research 
means protection from tubercu- 
losis, Bang’s or brucellosis, control 
of insects on his cattle and weeds 
in his fields of corn, small grains 
and hay. It also means more milk 
per cow, thriftier calves and bet- 


ter breeding efficiency in his herd. 
It means better soil management, 
greater use of fertilizers, crop ro- 
tation, better roughages and farm 
mechanization. 


The Early Work 


One of the earlier results of 
research was the discovery, espe- 
cially in the south, that ticks car- 
ried disease from one animal to 
another and thus were the cause 
of fever. Even before this date, 
however, Dr. S. M. Babcock, at 
the University of Wisconsin, de- 
veloped in the laboratory a simple 
method of determining the but- 
terfat content of milk. This was 
one of the greatest boons to the 
dairy industry in all history. Be- 
fore the turn of the century scien- 
tists had found a vaccine which 
would control the dread disease 
of blackleg in cattle. 


Around the turn of the century 
we learned the energy value of 
foods. By the use of the Armsby 
calorimetric chamber, in which 
animals were placed for studies in 
metabolism, we learned how 
much energy she required to pro- 
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duce a pound of milk after sup- 
plying her bodily needs. With an 
accurate knowledge of the di- 
gestible nutrients in grains, grasses 
and dry roughages, we readily 
learned how to balance her ration 
for economical production of 
milk. More recently we have 
learned the value of amino acids, 
vitamins and the role of minerals 
in the ration. 


While Pasteur had long ago 
told us of the role of bacteria in 
nature, it was not until about 
1886 that Sohlet advised the pas- 
teurization of milk as a protection 
to humans and animals. By 1900 
we had improved our methods of 
pasteurization as a result of scien- 
tific research. At about the same 
time it was discovered that milk 
could be sold in glass bottles. 
While not a great scientific dis- 
covery, it led to greater consump- 
tion of milk on the part of our 
American population. 


Food for Man and Cow 


In the animal world and in the 
dairy world corn has always been 
king. In 1866, Gregor Mendel 
learned much about genetics and 
its application to plant breeding, 
but it was not until about 1900 
that we learned about hybrid 
corn. Another period passed be- 
fore its true possibilities were 
known. No doubt the crossing of 
inbred strains of corn and the 
resultant hybrid has given more 
to our wealth of food for man 
and animal than any other re- 
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search up to this time. It is esti- 
mated that it adds a billion dol- 
lars annually to our nation’s fi- 
nancial stock pile. 


In the second decade of this 
century scientists began discover- 
ing, by experiments with rats, that 
certain nutritional organic com- 
pounds were needed in their diet 
for proper growth, reproduction, 
eyesight, healthy coats, good 
bones and general health. Thus 
came the decade when vitamins 
A, B, C, D, E, etc., were the 
answer to many problems of long 
standing. Today we know that 
we can produce many of these 
organic compounds in our crops. 
Cows synthesize the important B 
complex in their own rumen and 
occasionally we benefit by supple- 
menting the grain ration with 
certain vitamins. We have learned 
that the cow puts much of human 
needs for vitamins in a glass of 
mother of the world. 


Many of our dairymen today 
are saving the lives of their calves 
by using the more recently dis- 
covered vitamin B'?. We are 
growing, harvesting and storing 
our crops by methods to insure 
the necessary compounds, and 
thus we protect our cattle and at 
the same time enhance the pro- 
ducts. A short time later we 
found that vitamin D, one of the 
essential group not present in 
milk, could be included in the 
human diet by the irradiation of 
milk. Due to the relatively small 
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body area exposed to ultraviolet 
radiation the cow is not a pro- 
lific producer of vitamin D. 

The need for minerals in the 
diet of the cow has long been 
recognized. Much research over 
the years has gone into this im- 
portant field. We early recog- 
nized that calcium was a must 
and that cattle died from a pro- 
longed phosphorus deficient diet 
resulting from depleted phos- 
phorus content of soil. At least 
one per cent of our grain ration 
has been the common salt. Cal- 
cium in the form of ground lime- 
stone and phosphorous from 
steamed bone meal have made up 
another two per cent. 


Many scientists have also rec- 
ognized that our forages con- 
tained more essential chemical 
elements or rare minerals, such as 
cobalt, zinc, iron, iodine, molyb- 
denum and manganese, and they 
have known that our livestock 
need them. We have, however, 
not yet proved in what amounts, 
but we are attempting to feed our 
plants in a way to insure proper 
protection to the cattle which eat 
them. 

Disease Control 

Protection from bovine tuber- 
culosis was an early discovery 
through research; first, the so- 
called subcutaneous injection, fol- 
lowed by hourly temperature 
readings, then the eye test, and 
more recently the injection of 
small amounts of tuberculin in 
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the caudal fold of the tail head, 
which gives rise to a small swell- 
ing at the point of injection if our 
cattle are affected. On the other 
hand, brucellosis has been a 
greater problem. We do, however, 
feel relatively safe today when 
our calves are vaccinated with the 
famous Strain 19 which, after a 
few months, leaves them negative 
to the test and relatively immune 
to the ravages of this greatest of 
our economic diseases. 


Mastitis has been with us for as 
long as we have memory. Re- 
search has proved that bacteria 
are the causative agents which 
establish the infection by entering 
the udder via the teat canal. 
Therefore, sanitation is the great 
preventative. Scientific and thera- 
peutic treatments are available 
for its alleviation and control. 
Therefore, we must agree that re- 
search has been fundamental in 
protecting us from another great 
economic problem of our in- 
dustry. 


Breeding efficiency, or the 
ability of our cows to drop a calf 
once a year, has given us plenty 
of trouble. In some of our sur- 
veys we have found that at least 
30 per cent of our cows going to 
slaughter are being lost due to 
their failure to reproduce. Here 
again science is taking a hand, 
and we know that the endocrine 
function of the sow or bull is up- 
set or an annual calf would be the 
result. The causes of breeding 
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failures can be listed under many 
categories all the way from in- 
herited lack of function, diseased 
reproductive organs, faulty nutri- 
tion, to lack of proper exercise. 
Science is at work on this great 
problem and, while it has only 
part of the answers, research has 
led the way and is saving our 
dairymen millions of dollars even 
at the present time. 


Nearly 75 years ago our Euro- 
pean scientists discovered DDT, 
but its usefulness as an insecticide 
was the result of study by our own 
entomologists some years later. It 
has had broader use in the pro- 
tection of our animals and plants 
than any other insecticide ever 
discovered. Although recently dis- 
couraged for use around the dairy 
barn because of its possible toxic 
affect in milk, science has, how- 
ever, developed other insecticides 
which are a safer protection to 
our cattle. 


Predicting the Future 


We would like to read the fu- 
ture of our dairy cows. The 
nearest we have come to it is by 
the use of what is known as the 
daughter-dam comparison of milk 
and fat records of a certain num- 
ber of daughters of a certain sire. 
Our geneticists tell us today that 
the first five daughters of a sire 
compared to their dams in pro- 
duction is an indication, but that 
the first 10 comparisons are a 
quite true picture of the transmit- 
ting ability of a sire when bred 
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to known producing dams. Pre- 
dicting by the degree of mam- 
mary gland development in the 
four months old heifer is an index 
upon which some of our research 
workers agree. 


The identification of parentage 
by blood typing has given us a 
new insight into a very valuable 
field. New blood antigens are 
being discovered every year, and 
the time may not be far away 
when blood chemistry research 
will uncover a new method of 
production insurance. 

Too little has been done in 
cattle breeding. It requires much 
money to carry on research in the 
breeding of large animals like the 
dairy cow. It has been shown 
that continued inbreeding of 
dairy cattle results in loss of size, 
vigor, and production. On the 
other hand, close breeding has 
been successful in small animals, 
and when selection has been prac- 
ticed in large animal breeding re- 
search some remarkable successes 
have been accomplished. Inbred 
sires, when used as an outcross, 
have shown real improvement in 
production and test. Work un- 
der way at a few Experiment Sta- 
tions will give us some positive 
answers to methods of breeding 
in a few years. 

We Take Our Crops Seriously 

We all know that June pasture 
contains the best elements for 
high production, revitalizing our 
cattle and often overcoming the 
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difficulties of low breeding effi- 
ciency during winter months. But- 
ter made from June milk has al- 
ways been recognized as the best, 
for it is then that the milk is 
highest in food value. 

Grass silage, a result of re- 
search, has become almost a uni- 
versal procedure on the dairy 
farm. It is known that as much 
as 75 to 90 per cent of the caro- 
tene and 50 per cent of the pro- 
tein of green forage may be lost 
between haying time and feeding 
in late winter. 

Grass silage was first harvested 
about 40 years ago, but its value 
as insurance in the preservation 
of nutrients was not learned until 
about 1932. Grass put in the silo 
when containing its greatest nu- 
tritive value has been one of the 
popular feeds of all time. Studies 
have proved that it enriches the 
color of milk during those late 
winter months when ordinary 
roughage has lost much of’ its 
carotene. Grass silage research 
was the forerunner of much 
other work leading to better 
preservation storage of roughages. 


Today we recognize a great 
value of roughages cured properly 
in the production of milk at an 
economical cost. The subject of 
Grassland Farming is in every 
dairy textbook today. Research 
has recently shown us that high 
quality roughages will replace 
enormous quantities of the cereal 
grains, and we surely recognize 
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the great economy of this recent 
innovation. 


With the progress in Grassland 
Farming, research has turned its 
attention to farm mechanization. 
We have long had the cream 
separator and the mechanical 
milker, but more recently our 
large equipment companies have 
devoted their attention to results 
of studies with modern machinery 
for soil preparation with a better 
seed bed, newer methods of ap- 
plying fertilizers and especially 
toward producing machinery that 
will cut and elevate green grass 
in the same operation to trucks or 
trailers which will carry two to 
four tons of green weight to the 
silo. 


We have recently accepted the 
idea of crushing grass as it is cut 
in the field, thus allowing the 
stems to dry as quickly as the 
leaves. Such methods allow quick 
drying and greater freedom from 
the usual stormy weather which 
often deteriorates our hay crop. 
Artificial dehydration in the mow 
by blowing dry or heated air 
through loose or even field baled 
hay at high moistures is now a 
common practice, all the results 
of research by our agricultural 
engineers working toward an eco- 
nomical program of better rough- 
ages with reduced labor on the 
farm. 


The soil, the plant, the cow 
and finally her milk. Research 
today in soils is with the use of 
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radioactive isotopes. Science is 
studying the processes by which 
plants take up the elements of the 
soil and transform them into food. 
Radioactive elements give off a 
radiation as they break up. It 
becomes possible then to trace the 
elements from the soil into the 
plant and finally its incorporation 
into animal tissue. One can ferti- 
lize the soil with radio superphos- 
phate and grow grasses, feed 
them to the cow and give her 
milk to her calf. After being on 
such a diet for a month, research 
will tell us the amount of phos- 
phate in the bones of the calf that 
has come from the original radio 
phosphate fertilization. This, with 
other studies in radioactive iso- 
topes, will soon give us a better 
way of knowing how to use our 
soils to the greatest advantage. 


The Old Facts Made New 


Compared only to the reception 
of hybrid corn has been the prac- 
tice of artificial insemination of 
dairy cows. Practiced by horse- 
men in Arabia long ago, its prac- 
tical acceptance on a co-operative 
basis came to this country in 1938. 
Starting with one co - operative 
with 1,000 cows, it has now ex- 
panded to four million cows. Its 
technique is simple, but the re- 
search which has followed its 
acceptance in this country has 
been far reaching. How to keep 
our sires in service for many years, 
how to preserve sperm and pack- 
age semen after dilution for long 
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shipments to foreign lands, are 
but a few of the subjects to which 
our research workers have turned 
their attention. 


The field of antibiotics is an 
example where research is playing 
a fantastic role in simple soil bac- 
teria put to work. Penicillin to- 
day is used in the home and in 
the stable. If we look to the ad- 
vertisements in our breed maga- 
zines we recognize its great value 
in mastitis control. Streptomycin, 
aureomycin, chloromycetin and 
other relatives have a part in pro- 
tecting the health of our cattle. 
Streptomycin is now used by 
nearly all technicians in protect- 
ing the diluted bull sperm against 
certain harmful bacteria in the 
practice of artificial insemination. 
By adding these antibiotics to the 
semen of certain sires their breed- 
ing efficiency has been increased 
many per cent. More recently 
have we discovered a by-product 
of the production of antibiotics 
which has a growth promoting 
factor as an aid to digestion in 
young animals. Its use enhances 
the rate of growth to a remark- 
able degree. 


Since about 1920, research 
workers have been able to ac- 
count for the bodily functions of 
animals. Cells, tissues and organs 
have been made to act independ- 
ent of the organism in which they 
were contained. Our scientists 
recognized that the animal was 
a well co-ordinated individual 
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controlled by the endocrine or 
ductless glands. They proved that 
no organ of the body or part of 
an organ can work without the 
influence of a hormone, the prod- 
uct of ductless glands. The scien- 
tists demonstrated that these hor- 
mones are liberated into the blood 
stream as secreted, and carried to 
various parts of the body where 
they have their effect. 

With this discovery, knowledge 
was soon available as to the func- 
tion of the ductless glands in con- 
trolling growth, reproduction, lac- 
tation and many types of body 
metabolism. We can be thankful 
for this discovery, for while we 
have not been able by hormone 
therapy to solve all our functional 
problems we have been given an 
immeasurable amount of help in 
several directions. 

Transfer of bull sperm by arti- 
ficial means has made the proved 
sire available to every farm. 
Transfer of eggs from proved 
cows is a possibility. Our re- 
search has already demonstrated 
that eggs can be successfully de- 
veloped by foster mothers in the 
rat and the rabbit. We have one 


—* 
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instance of a calf having been 
born from a transferred egg to a 
foster cow. Experimental proce- 
dures are being reported, and the 
near future may see our techni- 
cians able to transfer many eggs 
from outstanding cows to foster 
mothers of less importance. 

At the moment we hope we 
are on the threshold of learning 
how to combat acetonemia. We 
have found that the pituitary 
adrenal system is involved, and 
that acetonemia or Ketosis is the 
result of various stresses brought 
on by overwork in the cow. 

For more than the past 75 years 
dairying has been the most im- 
portant farm enterprise of our 
nation. It has affected the health 
and the wealth of more people 
than any other branch of agricul- 
ture. Its income now surpasses 
four billion dollars annually. 

Breeding, feeding and manag- 
ing his herd is the dairy farmer’s 
business. The success that he has 
had over the years has been due 
in great part to the scientific 
knowledge which has been made 
available to him. 





Saving Plan for Farmers 


A machinery replacement program has been developed by the 
United States Savings Bonds Division of the treasury department. The 
program encourages the farmer to put every year into United States 
Defense Bonds an amount of money equal to the yearly depreciation 
of his farm machinery so that he will have the funds to pay for new 


equipment when he needs it. 





Should Cattle Graze the Woodlot? 


Condensed From The Rural New Yorker 


John F. Preston 


ECENTLY I went to look 
R at a farmer’s woodlot. He 

wanted advice about man- 
aging it so that it would produce 
part of his annual income. The 
woods contained some good trees 
12 to 24 inches in diameter and 
a fair sprinkling of six to 12 inch 
trees, all of which meant that he 
had a good growing stock coming 
along. 


The stand was a pure hard- 
wood and a sustained yield from 
the forest was possible, except for 
one thing. There were practically 
no trees below the six inch size. 
The reason was obvious: Grazing 
animals had destroyed the young 
growth. No young growth in the 
forest is just as serious as no 
young growth in human society. 
There is no future for a forest 
where young trees are prevented 
from growing. 


In this woods unrestricted graz- 
ing had been permitted for a 
period represented by the time 
required to grow trees from seed- 
lings to a six inch size—probably 
about 20 years. Even a casual 
examination disclosed a_ hard, 
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rather compact soil. It should 
have been a loose, friable soil. 
The litter was being dissipated by 
trampling, and the absence of 
ground cover allowed the wind 
and sun to dry the soil. Soil 
moisture, so essential for good 
hardwood growth, was being sap- 
ped because of the lack of protec- 
tive cover that nature provides in 
a well kept hardwood forest. 


This farmer wanted to manage 
his woods as a farm enterprise. 
He wanted an annual income 
from his wood crop; he wanted 
to grow wood as he did other 
farm crops. He asked for my 
advice. 


The answer was simple: Ex- 
clude all grazing animals and 
give nature a chance to establish 
a stand of young trees. ‘He could 
hasten the process, and get a 
higher proportion of the better 
species, by planting nursery grown 
seedlings. Once the young growth 
was established and a normal soil 
condition restored, he would be 
safe in cutting his wood crop 
gradually. Natural reproduction 
would come in the openings made 
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by removal of the mature trees. 
To develop his woodland, so that 
it would produce maximum in- 
come, would require other sim- 
ple measures such as weeding and 
thinning his young trees, pruning 
some, and doing other things be- 
yond the scope of this story to 
enumerate. 


The point is that this farmer 
had decided to grow wood as a 
farm crop. Grazing of livestock 
was the one factor that doomed 
his attempt to failure. If this 
farmer had not been interested in 
growing a worth while wood crop, 
the grazing injury would not have 
seemed important. to him; prob- 
ably he would continue to graze 
the woods. If he began to cut 
his merchantable timber, his 
woodland soon would be com- 
pletely destroyed. So, whether or 
not livestock grazing in the woods 
is good or bad depends upon 
whether or not the farmer wants 
to grow a wood crop. It also 
depends upon the type of forest, 
the kind of livestock, the intensity 
of grazing, and some other fac- 
tors. 


The growing of livestock is an 
important farm enterprise. It in- 
volves providing pasture for the 
stock. Pasture is a very indeter- 
minate term. It may mean cut- 
over forest, covered with stumps, 
rocks, brush, young trees, weeds 
and some palatable grasses. It 
may mean improved pasture land, 
plowed, harrowed, fertilized, and 
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seeded with the best forage plants. 
It may mean woods grazing. It 
may mean pasture where one acre 
will support a cow for a whole 
season, or it may mean pasture 
that requires 10 or more acres to 
support an animal. In any case 
the farmer is going to provide 
adequate pasture for his livestock. 
He must do that if he hopes to 
succeed with his livestock enter- 
prise. 


But he has other farm enter- 
prises on which he depends for 
part of his income. He certainly 
will not allow his livestock to ruin 
any of his other crops on which he 
depends for his livelihood. He 
keeps his animals confined within 
limits by means of fences. They 
cannot graze his corn, his grain or 
his garden. Part of the cost of 
growing livestock is the building 
and maintenance of fences. The 
cost of fencing is not charged to 
the wheat or corn or the garden; 
it is a livestock cost. Likewise, the 
cost of fences, to keep livestock 
out of the woods, is not a cost 
properly chargeable to growing 
wood. 

If the farmer wants to grow a 
wood crop to increase his annual 
income, he will not allow his live- 
stock business to interfere. If he 
is trying to grow pure hardwoods, 
he will necessarily have to keep 
livestock out of the woods. His 
pasture must be provided with- 
out woods grazing. This condition 
normally prevails in the farm 
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woodlands of the northeastern 
states. But woods grazing, under 
some conditions and in certain 
areas, is not only not inconsistent 
with the maintenance of a pro- 
ductive woodland, but is an aid 
in its management. Let us look 
at the whole picture. 


Domestic livestock and wild 
animals, such as deer and elk, 
browse chiefly on broadleaf or 
hardwood species of trees and 
shrubs. Except where this kind of 
browse or palatable grasses are 
scarce or absent, they rarely 
touch coniferous growth, such as 
pine, spruce or fir. Some of the 
coniferous forests of the west are 
characteristically interspersed with 
open range lands, and many of 
the forests are sufficiently open to 
permit the growth of grasses and 
broadleaf shrubs. Grazing of live- 
stock in these forests is permitted 
and encouraged. 


This is known as dual use of the 
land to produce both forage and 
wood. If the numbers of livestock 
are limited to the carrying ca- 
pacity of the forage (grass, weeds 
and browse), coniferous young 
growth is not harmed and the fire 
hazard is reduced. Trampling is 
not serious on the rather firmly 
sodded ground. Controlled graz- 
ing is therefore accepted by for- 
esters as beneficial under such 
conditions. More than half of the 
western forest lands are used as 
range for livestock. 


In the piney woods of the 
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south, woods grazing is common. 
Reasonably good low cost forage 
is found in spring and summer. 
It does not interfere with 
the production of wood crops. 
Since the fire hazard is very high 
and cattle grazing tends to reduce 
the quantity of combustible ma- 
terial, open range grazing in this 
type of woods is encouraged. The 
ranging of hogs in the longleaf 
pine woods is destructive because 
hogs destroy the pine seedlings. 


In the planted “tree claims” 
and shelterbelts of the Great 
Plains, any kind of grazing ani- 
mals soon rob the soil of moisture 
and destroys young growth; con- 
tinued grazing destroys all forest 
growth. Complete protection from 
grazing is essential to the exist- 
ence of these forests. 


In mixed stands of hardwoods 
and conifers, where conifers are 
the preferred species, moderate 
grazing reduces the hardwood 
young growth and brush and gives 
the conifers a better chance to 
survive. Heavy or continuous 
grazing can do great damage to 
the soil and to coniferous repro- 
duction which would nullify the 
potential benefits from the graz- 
ing. 

Farmers can control the inten- 
sity and the periods of woodland 
grazing. In other words, they can 
use grazing as a helpful tool in 
promoting the growth of conifer- 
ous trees at the expense of the 
hardwoods. Where that is impor- 
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tant in the plan of woodland de- 
velopment, full use of it should be 
made. Like the axe, it can be 
used and withdrawn at the dis- 
cretion of the forest manager. 
Often it is a cheap, rapid and 
satisfactory way of accomplishing 
a silvicultural result. 


In short, grazing of livestock 
in farm woodlands, under some 
conditions, is considered by for- 
esters to be helpful. It must be 
regulated so as to use only the 
palatable forage, not needed in 
nature’s plan for producing wood 
crops; or in aiding nature to pro- 
duce the kind of wood crops that 
the forest manager finds most 
profitable. The exceptions are: 
Hogs in longleaf pine; any kind 
of grazing in pure hardwood 
stands, or in established young 
coniferous stands. The latter of- 
fer little forage and the damage 
from trampling far outweighs 
other possible advantages. Some- 
times the grazing of hogs in hard- 
woods, for limited periods, to dig 
up the ground as an aid in nat- 
ural seeding, may be helpful. 

The one thing to be said in 
favor of grazing in hardwood 
stands is the reduction of the fire 
hazard. One reason why fires are 
not much of a menace in most 
farm woodlands of the hardwood 
forest types is that such a large 
percentage of them is grazed more 
or less continuously. Grazing un- 
doubtedly decreases the fire risk 
because the vegetative ground 








cover is so reduced that there is 
little left to burn. Such a cure 
for the disease, however, is a 
drastic remedy. Continued heavy 
grazing of hardwood forests can 
and often does completely destroy 
the forest. Meanwhile, the forage 
values are small as compared to 
open pastures. 


With fire and grazing absent, it 
is not possible to wipe out a hard- 
wood forest by cutting. Stumps 
will sprout and seedlings will 
grow. In time a new forest re- 
places the old. Ordinary recur- 
ring ground fires reduce the den- 
sity and the productiveness of the 
woods, but they do not completely 
destroy it. 


On the other hand, grazing the 
hardwood forest first removes the 
young growth, which may pro- 
vide one season’s forage for a 
limited number of animals. The 
shrubs and saplings then begin to 
disappear as a result of browsing 
and trampling. A grazing line ap- 
pears at a point where animals 
can no longer reach the foliage, 
and grass begins to cover the 
ground beneath the trees. Further 
grazing injures the roots of the 
larger trees, and stag headed trees 
are in evidence. As these die or 
fall, or they are cut, the woodland 
becomes more open, and more 
extensive areas of grass appear. 
Gradually deterioration continues 
until the trees are gone and only 
grass or weeds cover the ground, 

It is difficult to revive the 
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woodland after the grazing line 
has developed. Up to this stage, 
the removal of the livestock per- 
mits young growth to become es- 
tablished and forest conditions 
again to prevail. The growth 
rates of the older trees, as well as 
the quality of the lumber pro- 
duced, have been seriously im- 
paired, so that many years must 
elapse before normal growing 
conditions are restored. 


Even moderate grazing in hard- 
woods is harmful. The trampling 
compacts the soil, giving it less 
moisture holding capacity and 
destroying the favorable condi- 
tions for the growth of soil 
bacteria, earth worms and micro- 
organisms upon which forest soil 
fertility depends. Unfortunately, 
grazing animals find the growth 
of the better species of trees (the 
white ash, sugar maple, yellow 
poplar, basswood, red and white 
oak) more palatable than less val- 
uable ones (scrub oak, hawthorn, 
blue beech, dogwood, ironwood, 
paw paw and persimmon). Graz- 
ing aids the establishment of weed 
species and thus interferes with 
normal woodland development. 
In order of severity of damage 
caused, grazing animals are listed 
as follows: Horses, goats, sheep, 
cattle and hogs. 

Let us take a look at woodland 
pasture from the standpoint of 
the ferage value and the risk to 
the animals. In general, farmers 
use woodland pasture at a loss to 
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themselves and to the livestock. 
State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions have repeatedly demonstrat- 
ed that forage grown in wood- 
lands is poorer both in quantity 
and quality than that produced in 
open pastures. The Wisconsin 
agricultural experiment station 
measured the total yield of dry 
matter from three types of pas- 
ture. The improved grass-legume 
pasture produced over 11 times, 
and the unimproved open blue 
grass five times, the forage grown 
in woodlands. Over a five year 
period, the average annual yield 
of dry matter per acre for each 
type of pasture was as follows: 
Improved grass-legume, 3,210 
pounds; open blue grass, unim- 


proved, 1,453 pounds; woodland 
pasture, 276 pounds. 


There is still a further consider- 
ation. The farmer who uses wood- 
land pasture risks injury to the 
animals from poison plants. Many 
of the weeds, as well as some of 
the trees, found in farm wood- 
lands are poisonous to livestock. 
The list includes those species 
common in the eastern United 
States which are poisonous at 
some time during the grazing 
season. It includes only typical 
woodland plants: Black cherry, 
buttercup, common drake, dutch- 
man’s breeches, great laurel, Ken- 
tucky coffee tree, larkspur, night- 
shade, oak, Ohio buckeye, poke- 
berry, water hemlock, white snake 
root, whorled milkweed. 
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One more factor should be _ the trees. Flood control is a mat- 
mentioned. Erosion of the soil ter of vital concern to local com- 
almost always follows heavy graz- munities and to the nation. Farm- 
ing of woodlands, if the slope is ers certainly do not want to be 
at all steep. This adds to the silt responsible for adding to the na- 
load of streams and increases tion’s troubles by permitting un- 
flood damage. Therefore, more is_ profitable grazing in woodlands. 
at stake in woodland grazing than The case against woodland 
merely the forage value involved, grazing in hardwood forests seems 
or its effect upon the growth of to be impressive. 
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500,000 Mexican Cattle. May Be Imported in Next Year 


About 500,000 head of Mexican cattle may be imported to the 
United States in the first 12 months after September 1. On that date, 
Mexico will be declared free of foot-and-mouth disease if there are 
no more occurrences. 


Normally the United States imported 400,000 to 500,000 head of 
cattle each year from Mexico prior to the outbreak of the disease in 
December, 1946. The bulk of these were calves from 10 to 12 months 
old and were imported from February through April. The balance 
were “long” yearlings imported from November to January. Usually 
thin, the calves and steers went largely to pastures for increased 
growth. 


The following classifications of cattle available for import, ac- 
cording to the United States department of agriculture: About 350,- 
000 yearling steers, 300,000 two year old steers, and 200,000 three and 
four year old steers. Because the 1952 calf crop is generally late, and 
smaller than usual, it is expected that the bulk of the calves will be 
kept in Mexico for exportation in the late fall of 1953. After the 
backlog of steers is exported during the first 12 months following 
September 1, the steers in September even though the best grazing 
period is normally from September through December. The move- 
ment into United States markets and feedlots is expected to be larger 
than normal during the fall months. 


As the bulk of Mexican steers will be thin and require further 
grazing, the demand in the United States for such cattle hinges heavily 
upon domestic grazing conditions, particularly in Texas and the 
southwest. 
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N THE high plateau be- 

tween the Platte and Re- 

publican watersheds, near 
Elwood, Nebraska, lives Howard 
Schroeder, a pioneer conserva- 
tionist and stubble mulch farmer. 
To walk on his 300 fertile acres 
is like stepping on a foam rubber 
mattress. The soil is alive and 
spongy. 

Schroeder started his soil and 
moisture anchoring program dur- 
ing the drouth years of the thirsty 
thirties. The year was 1936. 


The hot and searing winds dur- 
ing those years carried the pow- 
dery topsoil thither and yon. Two 
testy problems confronted young 
Schroeder: Moisture conservation 
and wind erosion. 


At about the same time, Dr. 
F. L. Duley, soil conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, and 
Dr. J. C. Russel, professor of 
agronomy, University of Nebras- 
ka, were experimenting with stub- 
ble mulch farming to hold soil 
and water. Schroeder followed 
their work closely and they 
checked with him. He thought 
the idea of leaving crop residue, 


Carl Deitemeyer 


like stubble and other parts of the 
crop on top of the ground had 
good possibilities. He liked the 
idea of year round cover for his 
ground. 


The water and wind, he found, 
didn’t cause nearly as much ero- 
sion with this system of “upside 
down farming.” And he discov- 
ered that the residue kept the 
rain from compacting the soil. 


As the residue decayed into 
humus the soil structure im- 
proved. This meant that the soil 
held more moisture. Rains and 
melting snows no longer dashed 
away. 

Besides protecting the soil 
against wind and water erosion, 
the practice is profitable during 
periods of low rainfall. In wet 
years, there is little or no increase 
in crop production. But in Schroe- 
der’s area too much moisture isn’t 
the big problem. His area re- 
ceives about 20 to 24 inches of 
annua! precipitation. 

During “wet” years, with stub- 
ble mulching farming, you have 
the assurance that the fertility of 
your soil is constantly improving. 


Reprinted from the Nebraska Farmer 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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And that’s like money in the 
bank. 

Schroeder emphasizes that stub- 
ble mulch farming is most effec- 
tive when used with a complete 
conservation program. That in- 
cludes adapted crop rotations, 
contour farming, terracing and 
grassed waterways. 

The Schroeder farm is a neat 
package of model conservation 
practices. This transformation 
didn’t happen overnight. Schroe- 
der set his sails and kept his sight 
on the tasks he wanted accom- 
plished. 

Like all good farmers, Schroe- 
der has a philosophy about land 
ownership. It is: “With the right 
to own, goes the duty to con- 
serve.” 

Many of the practices he uses 
resulted from trial and error. For 
example, in the thirties Schroeder 
experimented for three or four 
years with contour dammer list- 
ing. The practice didn’t pay off 
as well as he thought it should. 
So it was discarded. 


However, the problem of con- 
servation of moisture needled him 
into another practice he likes very 
much. And that is chiseling to a 
depth of 12 to 14 inches. Chiseled 
ground takes water much faster, 
Schroeder points out. During 


these wetter years, the need for 
chiseling hasn’t been great. Since 
1945, he has built 12 miles of 
terraces on 300 acres. They are 
standard terraces. 
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“They are a little mean to 
farm,” Schroeder says, “but worth 
x 

The terraces carry surplus wa- 
ter to grassed waterways, and into 
windbreaks. “Water coming down 
that western wheatgrass waterway 
is as clear as a Colorado trout 
stream,” he emphasizes. 


Schroeder raises two crops— 
corn and wheat. His 131 acres 
of wheat averaged 40 bushels. 
One piece yi¢lded 48 bushels. 
One-third of his farm is always 
“resting.” 


There isn’t a plow on the place. 
He likes the one-way disk very 
much. Each field is one-wayed 
once every three years. Summer 
fallowing is here to stay, he 
thinks. Even his corn land is sum- 
mer fallowed. 


This year the corn was waist 
high by the Fourth of July. 
Schroeder applied 40 pounds of 
liquid nitrogen to the acre this 
season. For his area he doesn’t 
know if that amount is going to 
be good or bad for maximum 
yields because of moisture needs. 


Corn ground is prepared from 
one-wayed summer fallow wheat 
ground. If there is any volunteer 
wheat it is tandem disked. Corn 
is planted in stubble with a lister 
with planter shoes. Weeds are 
controlled with a rotary hoe, har- 
row or duckfoot cultivator. 


Wheat is planted on summer- 
fallow ground with a semifurrow 
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drill. Each furrow acts as a little field terraces seeks its level in the 
terrace. windbreak. Trees are cultivated 
There is always enough stubble when necessary. Chickens keep 
on the fields to keep the soil from down many of the weeds. Corn 
blowing. Schroeder says that bac- cobs are also used as a mulch in 
teria work faster when mulch is between the trees. 
on top of the soil. Stalks on the Schroeder is proud of a 2.6 
corn ground are gone by fall. acre wildlife planting, where 
There are several beautiful pheasants and quail flit in and 
windbreaks on the farm. These out. The planting contains wild 
are tied to the farm’s conservation plum, locust, multiflora rose and 
plan. The first cedars were plant- honeysuckle. He has observed 
ed in 1945. that mice and rabbits don’t attack 
Trees are planted on top of the honeysuckle and multiflora 
terraces, too. Water from the rose. 
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35 Years Is "Retirement Age" for Apple Orchard 


When an apple orchard has been bearing fruit 35 years, it’s time 
to remove it and start a second generation planting, says an Ohio 
horticulturist. 

Carl Ellenwood bases his recommendation on research data from 
several types of orchards at the Ohio agricultural experiment station. 
After 35 years, there is a marked decline in yield and an increase in 
harvesting and management costs. 

“Don’t put a new orchard in the same area unless the old one 
has a good production record,” Ellenwood says. “If the yield record 
isn’t good, then a grower should consider some other type of crop.” 

Spring frost is the greatest hazard in growing apples in Ohio. 
Only sites having good air drainage should be used. 

After the old trees are removed, Ellenwood advises liberal appli- 
cations of lime and fertilizer followed by cover crops of soybeans and 
rye for a few years. When the new orchard is planted, this cover 
crop soil management system may be continued. Orchardists should 
plow or disk these crops under annually. 

A permanent sod cover is best after this initial period. Most 
satisfactory type, Ellenwood says, is a combination of four pounds of 
birdsfoot trefoil, one-half pound of ladino clover, and four pounds 
of timothy per acre. The orchard should be mowed once or twice 
each year and the growth used for mulching young trees. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT 


Condensed From Extension Service Review 


OUNG men in Wright coun- 
om Minnesota, are getting an 

early start in learning the 
principles of good farm manage- 
ment. And they are learning these 
principles through their own 
organization — an organization 
which the USDA extension serv- 
ice helped set up. 

Last winter, working with 
county agent Gerald Michaelson 
and D. W. Mendenhall, secretary- 
treasurer of the Crow Wing Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, the 
young men formally organized 
what is probably the first “junior 
farm managers’ association” in 
the nation. 


The story of the association, 
however, goes back more than 
two years. At that time Mr. Men- 
denhall felt there should be some 
way of bringing young men to- 
gether to study their own prob- 
lems in getting started in the busi- 
ness of farming. County agent 
Michaelson agreed with him. 

The loan association first sent 
out a county-wide survey form. 
Several hundred letters were 
mailed to leading farmers and 


Young Farmers Study 





citizens in the county. These 
farmers, in turn, suggested names 
of about 100 prominent young 
farmers in the area between the 
ages of 18 and 25. 

With this list of names on hand 
Mendenhall. and Michaelson 
called the group together and 
stimulated their interests in a new 
association, specially tailored to 
their particular needs. Later other 
young men became interested and 
joined in the activities. 

Before the organization was set 
up, several special events were 
planned for this group of out- 
standing young farmers. High- 
lights of a winter tourwere visits to 
outstanding farms in the area. For 
example, at one farm the young 
managers saw a new conventional 
barn and ventilating system. At 
another, they saw a modern new 
farrowing house in which many 
pigs were born and raised. Little 
pigs were kept on a cement floor 
which was heated by hot air. 
Each pen had its own waterer 
and feeder. 

At another farm they saw the 
practical application of the loose 
housing system in taking care of 


Reprinted from Extension Service Review 
Washington, D. C. 
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cattle. their own farms. 

Later in 1951 they made an- Members are now planning 
other tour of the county seeing further tours and have held sev- 
how other farmers had carried eral meetings on specific problems 
out their land use programs, how that they face in their farm oper- 
one farmer had adopted a spe- ation activities. Recently repre- 
cialized farming activity in ca- sentatives of all the credit agencies 
ponizing chickens, how another in the county got together to tell 
had beautified his home and yard, these young farmers how they 
how one had put into effect a might obtain credit and how 
sanitary pig production program much credit they should attempt 
utilizing alfalfa pasture, and how to obtain. Included in the group 
one farmer with poor land (600 were representatives of the local 
acres) had gone into large scale banking association, the Farmer’s 
production of beef cattle, using Home Administration, the Na- 
300 acres of alfalfa. tional Farm Loan Association, the 

Last December the group met Production Credit Association, 
and formally organized as an as-_ the University of Minnesota, and 
sociation. A panel on father-and- a local farmer who had been 
son agreements was featured on furnishing credit to young farmers. 
the program. Several members Similar organizations are now 
and their fathers discussed how being started in other Minnesota 
such agreements were working on counties. 
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Old Insurance Policies May Be Worth Something 


An old insurance policy thought to be worthless and left to mold 
in the attic or old trunk, may be valuable. Many policies, thought to 
be useless because premiums hadn’t been paid up, can be worth their 
face value to beneficiaries. You possibly have paid enough so that 
premiums provided a cash reserve to carry the policy in full force and 
effect many additional years. Or perhaps there was a special policy 
clause which made the policy paid-up when the premium payment 
was stopped. This would be for a lesser amount than the face value, 
but at least it is worth something. 


Have your insurance agent check old policies, send them to the 
company’s home office for inspection. The company will give you 
complete information on the policy whether it is paid up, expiration 
dates, and whether it has any value. Who knows? You may find a 
“gold mine” for yourself. 
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K. S. Carpenter 


ANY poultrymen have 
asked: “Will it pay me to 


produce hatching eggs? 
Are the premiums paid for hatch- 
ing eggs enough to cover costs 
and allow a margin of profit? 
How profitable is hatching egg 
production compared with strictly 
market eggs?” 

To answer these and other 
questions, a survey was made of 
the laying enterprise on 104 com- 
mercial poultry farms located in 
central New York state. The study 
was made by Cornell university 
and covered the 12 month period 
from September 1, 1950, through 
August 31, 1951. 

Of the farms surveyed, 53 sold 
hatching eggs for either a part of 
the period included in this study 
or for the entire period. The re- 
maining 51 farms produced and 
sold market eggs only. The rec- 
ords taken were classified into five 
groups, according to type of flock, 
as follows: 20 farms selling hatch- 
ing eggs from meat-strain birds of 
the heavy breeds; 14 farms selling 
hatching eggs from heavy-breed, 


Does It Pay to Produce 
HATCHING EGGS? 


Condensed From Everybodys Poultry Magazine 








production-strain birds; 23 farms 
selling market eggs from Leg- 
horns, and 28 farms selling mar- 
ket eggs from heavy-breed flocks. 


Size of flock for the entire 104 
farms studied ranged from a low 
of 287 to a high of 4,059 birds. 
The Leghorn market egg flocks 
had the highest rate of egg pro- 
duction per layer. Egg produc- 
tion per layer was also relatively 
high for the heavy-breed market 
egg flocks and flocks selling 
hatching eggs from production- 
strain birds of the heavy breeds. 


A low rate of egg production 
for Leghorn hatching flocks 
was due to: (1) the males in the 
flocks, and (2) the practice fol- 
lowed by many farmers in this 
group of keeping nearly 30 per 
cent of the hens over for a second 
year of production. The flocks 
selling hatching eggs from heavy 
breed, meat-strain birds had the 
lowest rate of egg production, 
primarily because of the strains 
of birds kept. 


With the highest rate of egg 
production, the Leghorn flocks 
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producing market eggs required 
the lowest amount of feed per 
dozen eggs. The heavy - breed 
flocks selling hatching eggs from 
meat - strain birds required the 
largest amount of feed per dozen 
eggs, 10 pounds. This was due 
principally to the low rate of egg 
production, but to some extent to 
the large size of the birds in these 
flocks. All three of the groups 
producing hatching eggs required 
more feed per dozen eggs than 
the two types of market egg 
flocks. Part of this difference can 
be attributed to the fact that the 
feed used by the males in the 
hatching egg flocks was charged 
to the laying enterprise. 

Both types of market egg flocks 
and the Leghorn flocks produc- 
ing hatching eggs were relatively 
efficient in the use of labor for 
egg production, particularly the 
Leghorn market egg flocks. The 
two groups producing hatching 
eggs from heavy breed flocks re- 
quired more labor per dozen eggs, 
especially these flocks with pro- 
duction - strain birds. This was 
due, primarily, to the small flocks 
kept by the farmers in this group. 


There were important differ- 
ences between the five types of 
flocks in the prices received for 
eggs (Table 1). The eggs sold 
from Leghorn flocks producing 
market eggs brought 3 cents more 
per dozen than those sold from 
heavy-breed market egg flocks 
due to the difference in the prices 
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paid for white and brown eggs in 
many parts of New York state. 
Market eggs sold from the Leg- 
horn flocks producing hatching 
eggs brought 1.5 cents per dozen 
less than those sold from Leghorn 
market egg flocks. Farmers pro- 
ducing hatching eggs from the 
two types of heavy-breed flocks 
received nearly 3.5 cents less for 
their market eggs than those sell- 
ing strictly market eggs from 
heavy-breed birds. These differ- 
ences in prices received for mar- 
ket eggs were due to the fact that 
during the hatching season only 
those eggs not suitable for hatch- 
ing were sold as market eggs. 


The difference in prices re- 
ceived for hatching eggs between 
the farms with Leghorns and the 
two heavy-breed groups was due 
to three reasons: (1) differences 
in premiums paid, (2) time of 
year during which hatching eggs 
were sold and (3) length of the 
hatching season. Lower premiums 
were paid for hatching eggs sold 
from the Leghorn flocks. Also, in 
general, Leghorn hatching eggs 
were sold from December to May, 
a period when egg prices are rela- 
tively low. 

Many farms in the two heavy- 
breed groups sold hatching eggs 
during the summer and _ fall 
months. With high premiums 
applied to market egg prices that 
were seasonally high, these two 
groups, on the average, received 
much higher prices for their 
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hatching eggs than did the farms 
with Leghorns. 

The average length of the 
hatching season for the Leghorn 
flocks was about 19.0 weeks. 
Hatching eggs were sold from the 
heavy - breed flocks with meat - 
strain birds for nearly 43 weeks 
and from the flocks with produc- 
tion-strain birds for 32 weeks. 


Costs and Returns 


The Leghorn flocks selling mar- 
ket eggs produced eggs at the 
lowest cost of any of the groups 
—50.2 cents per dozen (Table 2). 
For the flocks producing hatching 
eggs from heavy - breed, meat - 


strain birds, the average cost per 
dozen was 75.6 cents, the highest 
of the five types of flocks. The 
returns were also the highest for 
this group—74.3 cents per dozen 
eggs. With average returns of 
51.6 cents per dozen, the heavy 
breed market egg flocks had the 
lowest returns of any of the five 
groups. 


Average profit per dozen eggs 
was highest for the Leghorn mar- 
ket egg flocks, 4.3 cents. This was 
nearly one-half cent per dozen 
above the average profit for the 
Leghorn hatching egg flocks. All 
three of the heavy-breed groups 





Table 1— PRICES RECEIVED FOR EGGS 






































Type of Market Hatching Average 
flocks Eggs Eggs All eggs 
Cents per dozen 
Leghorn market 54.0 53.9 
Leghorn hatching 5.25 74.4 58.6 
Heavy market 51.0 —- 50.8 
Heavy hatching, meat 47.6 94.3 73.0 
Heavy hatching, production 47.6 81.7 65.5 
Table 2— COSTS AND RETURNS PER DOZEN EGGS 
Leghorn Flocks Heavy-breed Flocks 
ITEM Hatching Hatching 
Meat- Production- 
Market Hatching Market strains strains 
Cents per dozen 
Feed 26.4 31.6 29.1 42.3 36.9 
Labor 9.9 10.5 10.4 11.5 12.9 
Buildings and Equipment 3.8 3.6 4.7 Fok 5.5 
Depreciation 8.3 7.9 5.5 10.7 8.0 
Other 1.8 2.2 2.5 4.0 3.6 
___ Total costs 50.2 55.8 52.2 75.6 66.9 
Returns per dozen eggs: 
Eggs 53.9 58.6 50.8 73.0 65.5 
Other 0.6 1.1 0.8 1.3 1.1 
Total returns 54.5 59.7 51.6 74.3 66.6 
Profit per dozen eggs 4.3 3.9 -0.6 -1.3 -0.3 


Returns per hour of labor $1.4 


$1.31 $0.89 $0.86 $0.90 
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produced eggs at an average loss 
per dozen. This does not mean 
that the farmers with heavies suf- 
fered actual cash losses. Returns 
below costs may be interpreted as 
meaning that those farmers 
worked for lower wages and re- 
ceived less than estimated for 
other noncash items. Return per 
hour of labor was highest for the 
Leghorn flocks, particularly the 
flocks producing market eggs. 


The results of this survey indi- 
cates that for these 104 farms it 
was more profitable on the aver- 
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ing eggs from either Leghorn or 
heavy-breed flocks. An examina- 
tion of the upper third of the 
farms in each of the five groups 
from the standpoint of profitabil- 
ity tells almost the same story. 
Both the Leghorn market and 
hatching egg farms made signifi- 
cantly higher profit than any of 
the three groups of farms with 
heavy-breed birds. However, in 
this case, the farms selling Leg- 
horn hatching eggs averaged a 
profit of nearly 3.5 cents per 
dozen above that of the Leghorn 















age, to produce market eggs from market egg farms. 


Leghorns than to produce hatch- 
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Dairymen Can Prevent Garlic Flavor in Milk 

For reasons known only to cows, the gentle creatures like to eat 
the tops off garlic or wild onion that flourishes in some fall and spring 
pastures. The tops of these weeds impart an easily detected flavor 
to the milk. But, with a few precautions dairymen can foil bossy 
and produce milk that tastes like milk, according to Dr. Mark Keeney, 
University of Maryland. 

The simplest way is to keep the milking herd out of garlic infested 
pastures and to feed them on a dry lot. A less drastic practice recom- 
mended by Dr. Keeney is to take the cattle from the infested field 
five to six hours before milking time and feed them in dry lot. If the 
cattle are fed hay in the lot, milk yield will probably be increased over 
what it would be if the cows were on pasture alone. The five or six 
hours the cows are off pasture usually eliminates the garlic flavor from 
the milk, Dr. Keeney says. 

Another solution is to graze nonmilking heifers and dry cows in 
the garlicky field first. They will trim down the weed tops so that 
when milk cows are turned into the pasture several days later, there 
will be little garlic for them to graze. 

Control and elimination of the garlic from the pasture is the first 
line of defense against this noxious plant, Dr. Keeney points out, but 
mowing or spraying with 2, 4-D are best done in early spring. 
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People and Point Four 


. . « the human side, the pitfalls, and the rewards of our country's 


program to assist other countries 


Condensed From Foreign Agriculture 


Ford M. Milam 


On Leave of Absence From 
North Carolina State College 


66 N | OTHING is difficult for 


the person who knows 
how,” a famous eco- 
nomic writer once said. “We do 
the simple things first and grad- 
ually move to more difficult prob- 
lems by building on the founda- 
tion of our past experiences.” This 
statement could almost be the 
keynote of the Point Four en- 
deavor, for the purpose of Point 
Four is to assist peoples of other 
countries in acquiring enough 
“know how” to help themselves. 


The late Henry G. Bennett, 
head of Point Four activities who 
died in a plane crash in Iran last 
December, once said in a talk 
with Latin American officials that 
it was not the purpose of Point 
Four to give away things outright, 
but rather to share our knowledge 
with others. Thus we lose noth- 
ing, since the knowledge remains 
with us, but others have gained 
from our experience, equipping 





themselves to solve their own 
problems. 


A few years ago I was walking 
down the main street of Mexico 
City and saw an old Mexican 
woman sitting on the curb with 
oranges for sale. I noticed that 
she had only six oranges left, and 
when I asked how much they 
were, she replied that the cost 
was five centavos apiece. I of- 
fered to take all six; whereupon 
she looked up and said that if I 
bought all six oranges, I must pay 
eight centavos apiece. I asked the 
reason for the three centavo in- 
crease and was told that if I 
bought all of the oranges, she 
would be put out of business. 


I was impressed by her view- 
point and have found that think- 
ing such as this, which differs 
greatly from our own, must be 
taken into consideration when we 
are working in other countries. 
We must, early in the initiation 
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of co-operation with each coun- 
try, become acquainted with their 
ways and adjust our activities ac- 
cordingly. 


Several years ago, when co- 
operative agricultural research 
stations or demonstration farms, 
public health centers, and educa- 
tional facilities were being set up 
in Latin America, we were put 
into the position of dealing at first 
hand with the habits, customs and 
problems of Latin Americans. 
Our technicians had definite ideas 
of how agricultural production 
could be immediately increased, 
but these ideas sometimes con- 
flicted with local habits and pref- 
erences. For instance, varietal 
trials of corn were conducted in 
one country and a high yielding 
variety, a yellow corn, was found. 
It was soon learned, however, that 
in this particular country the 
people never ate yellow corn, re- 
garding it as food for livestock 
and poultry only, while white 
corn was one of their staple foods. 
Therefore, we made no attempt 
to distribute the superior yellow 
.corn seed for food purposes but 
continued our studies. Eventually 
a high yielding white corn was 
developed and, through its use, 
corn production in that country 
increased 25 per cent in two years. 

Once while in El Salvador, I 
noticed some attractive floor mats, 
made from a native grass. These 
mats were available in a local 
market, but the price seemed too 
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high. A few days later I was in 
a small village in another section 
of the country about 50 miles 
from the market. In the village 
was the little shop where these 
mats were made. I asked the man 
who made them how much one 
would cost; his price was exactly 
the same as that in the market 50 
miles away. I told him if he would 
lower his price I would take all 
he had finished and he would not 
have to go 50 miles to dispose of 
his stock. He replied that he 
would rather not sell them there 
even at the market price, for then 
he would have nothing to take to 
market but money. With nothing 
but money, his position would be 
that of a customer and he would 
not enjoy the privilege of sitting 
on the sidewalk with his rugs and 
of being a prosperous merchant 
with stock to sell. 


The only way he had to get to 
this market was to walk and carry 
the rugs on his back but, here 
again, “being in business” meant 
more to him than selling his wares 
on the spot. Viewpoints such as 
these are important factors in 
plans for the construction of cen- 
tral markets and for the proper 
disposal of local products. I know 
of several cases where merchants 
actually preferred crowded dark 
markets to more spacious, well 
ventilated ones, while the women, 
who carry most of the vegetables 
and food in large baskets on their 
heads, prefer a sidewalk market 
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to an enclosed one, for it is easier 
for them to move about in the 
open. 


People have reasons for their 
preferences and customs. Let us 
not be led to the false conclusion 
that the United States has all the 
answers and that all we have to 
do is to distribute the facts. I 
wish the task were that simple. 
What we do have is the “know 
how” to attack the numerous 
problems. But many United 
States methods are not practical 
for other countries, so we must 
work with local personnel to de- 
velop suitable practices. 


Point Four programs are not 
immune from criticism at home 
and abroad and I do not think we 
want them to be free from con- 
structive criticism. However, hu- 
man nature is the same every- 
where: Successes receive a mini- 
mum amount of publicity, while 
news of one small failure travels 
quickly. We must check and 
double check before new crops, 
management methods, fertility 
practices and other innovations 
are recommended for wide use. 

Many times we know the facts 
are correct, but because of some 
previous failure on a similar proj- 
ect, the people are reluctant to 
co-operate. An experience of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in Mexi- 
co is an excellent example. 

The foundation drew up a co- 
Operative agreement with the 
Mexican government in 1944 for 


scientific development of the 
country’s agricultural resources, 
and within a few years scientists 
had increased corn yields 25 per 
cent. Once the corn program was 
well under way, attention was 
turned to the production of a 
rust resistant wheat that could be 
produced during the rainy season, 
the best growing period in the 
Mexican weather cycle. Two high 
yielding strains were developed. 
The next step was to introduce 
this new seed to the Mexican 
farmers. But the farmers laughed 
when they were approached, be- 
cause for the past 50 or 100 years 
all attempts to grow wheat during 
the wet season had failed miser- 
ably. The farmers were so con- 
vinced that it could not be done 
that they said that anyone weak 
enough to be taken in by the 
scheme would be the laughing 
stock of his community. No one 
would co-operate. 


Finally a few scattered farmers 
agreed to try a small amount of 
the seed, merely to prove to the 
Rockefeller officials that their 
plan would not work. The seed 
had to be planted in isolated 
spots, where neighbors would not 
see it. The wheat was planted. It 
grew, did not contract wheat rust 
as predicted, and produced an 
excellent crop. Then, what an 
about-face there was among the 
co-operating farmers! They were 
so excited about the results that 
they took their neighbors to see 
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the growing wheat. There was 
an immediate demand for large 
quantities of the rust resistant 
wheat seed, and it was necessary 
to ration the release of the wheat. 
That was in 1947 and 1948. To- 
day Mexico is producing wheat 
regularly during the wet season 
as a result of the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s work. 


Often farmers are reluctant to 
co-operate because they cannot 
afford to take a chance. In India, 
where I went in 1950 as one of 
the first two agricultural techni- 
cians assigned to that country 
under the Point Four program, I 
saw several signs of this reluc- 
tance. I do not believe you will 
ever find more humble, sincere 
and well meaning individuals 
than the Indian peasants. But 
they are just as skeptical as farm- 
ers in any other part of the world. 
They are eager to improve their 
yields and farming procedures but 
it must be definitely proved to 
them that the new is superior to 
the old before they will be willing 
to change. These people operate 
on such a small margin that is not 
a matter of risking rupees—worth 
20 cents each—but annas—worth 
1.75 cents each. If the farmer has 
to lay out a few annas to try a 
new thing, it means he must be 
assured without doubt that it will 
be of use. 





Prior to this time, just after 
World War II ended, I was in 
Korea and, one evening, was hav- 
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ing dinner with the dean of the 
Korean agricultural college in Su- 
won. During the conversation I 
asked him how many children he 
had. He replied that he had two 
children and three girls. I thought 
this odd and, on further question- 
ing, learned that it was the cus- 
tom to name only the boys and 
to consider them “children, ” while 
the girls, though no less loved, 
were merely other members of the 
family. This was one of my first 
introductions to Korean custom, 
which was to prove an important 
factor in all our work there. 


I had come to Korea with the 
American occupation forces, and 
my first assignment was as a food 
rationing and distribution officer 
for the capital city, Seoul, a 
metropolis of some 1.5 million 
people. We had to depend almost 
entirely on the meager rations 
from government stores, 187 in 
all, which the Japanese had built 
for Seoul. These stores were re- 
opened and stocked with rice and 
grain collected from the country- 
side; the system worked satisfac- 
torily but was rather difficult to 
manage with inexperienced Ko- 
rean personnel. 


There was a bumper crop of 
rice in 1945 so military govern- 
ment officials decided to abandon 
the government stores and ra- 
tioning and to place food distribu- 
tion in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. In October, a notice went 
out to all the papers telling the 
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people that on a certain date 
there would be no more rationing 
of foodstuffs, and they would all 
be. able to obtain their supplies 
through the free market. The day 
this announcement appeared, I 
had more than 100 requests for 
free rice. I could not figure out 
why I was getting these requests, 
for none had ever been made 
before. Finally my Korean inter- 
preter told me that the morning’s 
paper had said that rice was now 
on the “free” market, and these 
people had come to get their 
“free” rice! It had never oc- 
curred to me—and I am sure not 
to the officials who drafted the 
ordinance—that the people would 
place this interpretation on it. 


During World War II as a 
military government officer in the 
Okinawan campaign, I had 
charge of agricultural programs 
for the Okinawans and displaced 
persons of most of those islands. 
In June, 1945, I accompanied the 
8th regiment of the 2nd marine 
division on an invasion of a small 
island (Ihye Shima) 50 miles 
north of Okinawa. 

At the time of the invasion, the 
rice on the island was about six 
inches high, and very little of it 
was damaged during the military 
activities. All of the people on 
this small island were moved to 
one village away from the coast. 

As soon as the situation settled, 
I began seeking native personnel 
who had worked as directors of 
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agriculture. I found four such 
men, but they seemed completely 
unconcerned about the present 
rice crop or the future agricul- 
tural program of their areas. I 
could see that the rice in the fields 
was withering from lack of water, 
yet these men told me that the 
situation was normal for the crop. 
It soon became apparent that the 
entire crop would be lost if some- 
thing was not done. In despera- 
tion I called the four leaders to- 
gether and asked them to tell me 
why they and their people were 
so unconcerned about their future 
food supply. One of the men fin- 
ally volunteered to explain the 
people’s attitude. He began by 
asking that nothing be done to his 
people as a result of his speaking; 
then he recalled how all of the 
rice on the island had been col- 
lected and rationed immediately 
after our arrival there. He said 
that though he knew this step 
was necessary, his people did not 
share his opinion. Furthermore, 
he said the people had asked him 
to approach me with the proposi- 
tion that each family be permitted 
to cultivate, harvest and store 
the rice from their own small 
areas of land. He explained that 
under this plan there would be 
plenty of rice for all of the peo- 
ple. I asked what would happen 
to those families with no land, for 
now they had no money with 
which to buy rice from others. 
The men explained that the farm- 
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ers needed fish, salt, blacksmith fishing; others began gathering 
work, hats and a number of other materials to make hats and crude 
items and services, so the people clothing. The rice crop matured 
without land would catch the fish, and produced enough for the 
manufacture the salt and other population of this island with 
goods, perform the services, and some left over for export to small 
be given rice for their labors. This neighboring islands. 
request seemed reasonable and The philosophy of Point Four 
was granted. is based on the moral of this 
The following day things be- story: Helping others help them- 
gan to happen. Men, women and selves without interfering with 
children were all out in the fields their individual rights and free- 
irrigating their small plots; groups doms. 
of men were making ready for 





Part-Time Farming for Country Life, Extra Income 

Part-time farming may be the answer for you if you have or want 
a town or city job but still like “life in the country.” 

E. D. Chastain, jr., Virginia associate economist, says the trend 
toward part-time farming is on the upswing. He lists these advantages: 
It furnishes an additional source of income, cost of living can be re- 
duced, and it provides an opportunity for a family to enjoy the advan- 
tages of living in the country. Often of prime value is the security 
factor—a part-time farm will help tide you over in times of unfavor- 
able economic conditions or during periods of unemployment. 

However, there are some drawbacks. The part-time farmer will 
usually have to work longer. Transportation is often a problem, and 
when job opportunities appear somewhere else, itis not easy to move. 

Several factors influence the success of the part-time farmer. Any- 
one who farms should really want to do so. If you want only “a home 
in the country,” yqu should not raise produce for sale. It must be 
possible for you to work at both jobs satisfactorily. Travel involved 
should not hamper work on either the farm or at the off-farm job. 
Type of farming should be considered in terms of time permitted by 
off-farm work. 

The part-time farmer should approach his problems on a business 
basis, just as though his entire income were dependent on the farm. 
Even on a part-time basis there is a considerable amount of money 
involved, and finances should be kept on a sound basis. 
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For the Farmer's Library 


For the convenience of our readers, books listed below can be 
ordered direct from Farmer's Digest. Address your order to Farmer’s 
Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Send an additional 15c to cover 
postage in U. S., more for foreign depending on rates in effect. 





The Identification and Judging of Livestock Health Encyclopedia — 


j Crops, Weeds and Plant Diseases— By Seiden. Published November, 1951. 
: By Harold K. Wilson and Alvin H. Springer Publishing Company. Most 
Larson. Spiral binding. 1940. Webb ‘ecent veterinary book published, over 

| Pub. Co. Much in demand for agricul- 600 pages of helpful and useful infor- 
tural classes. Used also in the Veteran's mation on how to diagnose and treat 

| Farm Training Program oo. $1.25 every ailment of livestock. Well illus- 

WORE nv éadceedeectanunndisdccueea $7.50 
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Farm Business Management — By Rob- 
9g 


ertson and Woods. 1951. 546 pages, 248 Hunger Signs in Crops By the Na- 
illustrations. J. B. Lippincott. Prepared tional Fertilizer Association. Cloth- 
for use in all farm management and ound. Published by 15 experts. Shows 
2 . ; by accurate color photos how different 
marketing courses. Combines the most crops appear when they lack essential 
up-to-date and authoritative content plant foods and trace elements. Now 
with the best farming practices avail- completely revised and enlarged, 370 
atin joliein the field of fs Creed pages of text and illustrations. It is 
able today in the field of farm manag accurate, easy to understand and the 
ment , jubeeteesaaee $3.80 information can be put to practical use 

OR. GS TD cicccceotelavcostocevel 34.50 


The Hog Annual — Published by Farm 


Quarterly Magazine. March, 1952. Ap- oeeng Dairy Cattle — By Harrison, 
proximately 500 pages. First complete Strohmeyer and Carpenter, 132 pages, 
: es a : b . ‘ ; ee rete 193 illustrations, 7x11, clothbound, John 
0g annus cver P aaron — Wiley & Son. This is an excellent book 
names of all breed associations, secre- for the student of dairy cattle judging. 
taries, pig hatcheries, livestock yards, Chapters on feet, legs and udders alone 
make it well worth the study of A 
dairy cattle ‘breeder .......scssees 





livestock commission salesmen, all of 
the hog farmers who sell over 400 hogs 
a year—fine articles on housing, sani- _ 
tation, breeding and farrowing ...$5.00 
The Insect Guide — By Ralph Swain. Li- 
lustrated in beautiful natural colors. 
cab 154 illustrations. 330 in full color. 261 
Feeds and Feeding — New Edition pages. Published 1948. Blakiston. Cov- 


. . ers ‘actically all North e 
(Abridged) — Published May, 1949. {insects “fuach’,..1/| North Amer 
By Proffessor F. B. Morrison, Cornell 
University. 630 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 


Financing the Farm Business —- I. W. 
Duggan and Ralph U. Battles. Approxi- 
i Cowphilosophy - By Mark Keeney mately 350 pages, illustrated. Published 
Second edition to which has been added 1900 on eye otal bate on foe 
most practical and useful book on farm 
the ““Herdsman’s Corner’’ and new ma- = finance ever written. It tells the pres- 
terial by the author. Fifty per cent ent or potential yd how to get the 
ar. Holstein-Friesis Torld. best credit he needs to lease, buy or Gperete 
mrger. 3 ap sag pipers wan ~ aa a farm without burdening himself ho 
seller since its first appearance in 1939. lessly with debt 4 
No agricultural book ever received a 
more enthusiastic reception from breed- 
ers and educators. Many college pro- 
fessors made Cowphilosophy required Successful Broiler Growing — By Ea- 
; ; ; mund Hoffmann. Has the answers to 
reading for their advanced classes in hundreds of questions which broiler 
animal husbandry sos pebnaneid ved $3.00 oo. ar ee ee $3.50 








Give at Least One 
FARMER'S DIGEST 


Gift Subscription 
This Christmas 


farming, send him a subscription to Farmer’s Digest. You 
can’t do him a better turn. 


| YOU have a son, brother. friend or relative interested in 


If you own a farm, send Farmer’s Digest to your farm man- 
ager, operator, tenant or herdsman. It’s the best investment you 
can make. The small cost can be returned many times by just 


one idea from just one issue 


If you are a banker. lawyer, broker or insurance man, send 
gift subscriptions to your farm clients. Farmer’s Digest is one gift 
you can be sure will be appreciated. 


You won’t find a gift that is easier, quicker to give. In fact, 
all you need do is sign your name to the attractive gift certificate 
enclosed and hand or mail it to the recipient. Mail the gift certi- 
ficate stub with a check to Farmer’s Digest at your convenience. 
We can enclose only one gift certificate, but we will be pleased 
to mail others at your request. Just send us names and addresses. 
Subscription rates are: $2.50 for one year, $4.50 for two years, 
$6.50 for three years. Add 50 cents per year for foreign postage. 





